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rangement make the display outstanding. value. ment Store, Newark, N. J. 


ington, D. C., is well known for his dramatic 
show a recent setting of his creation for the 


the window, the sharp contrast between back- 
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Cutawl-made displays by E. W. 
Quintrell for The Elder & Johnson 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. 








DISPLAYS 


MADE WITH THE 


‘Gulawt 


have achieved a consistent record for 
success. They command attention and 
create sales more effectively than any 
other point of sale advertising. Investi- 
gate what the Cutawl can accomplish. 
It will mean better displays, lower costs 
and more prestige for both store and 
displayman. 


Easy Payment Plan 


You can pay for a Cutawl on our easy payment 
plan from the savings it creates. Investigate and 
see for yourself. Send in the coupen. 


INTERNATIONAL 
REGISTER CO. 


13 S. Throop St. Chicago 





CO REE 0) a oR A a 
INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO., 13 S. Throop St., Chicago 2-37 


Please send me. catalog and details of your easy payment plan. 
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The NEW FOIL 
MOULDINGS 


We have enlarged our line to embrace the 
manufacture of a complete range of foil 
mouldings, in gold, silver and copper foil, 
both bright and satin finish. 


This will duplicate all of our chrome nun- 
bers and also others to specification. 


Our new pyroxolin colors will make this 
the most comprehensive line of wood ccre 
mouldings manufactured anywhere. 





DEALERS SEND 


FOR DISCOUNTS ON REQUEST 


BERLIN’S “IRBECO” 
CHROME MOULDING 


100 anb‘new reatures 100 








Our No. 606 

Per 100 Ft. 

1%” _.... $4.00 
CIR .006 YA. ee: $5.00 
— 1” ......$6.00 





The first thought for Artists’ and Sign Writers’ Supplier 





309 WV. 44th ST. new YORK CITY, 
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AND YOU WON’T DO WITHOUT THE 
BRISCHOGRAPH 
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You don’t have to be a trained artist to make 
PICTORIAL BACKGROUNDS for your show win- 
dows. Use the BRISCHOGRAPH enlarging pro- 
jector and make them yourself easily, quickiy and 
at low cost. Now considered standard equipment 
in display studios everywhere. 

THREE SIZES—Each a marvelous value and 4 
perfected machine that will project to desired size 
in natural colors the sketch you want to reproduce. 


se $ 1 0.00 


Pe ccs GB 2900 
we... $100.00 


PAYS FOR ITSELF—Send today for new 
booklet—Dealers in all principal cities. 


THE BRISCHOGRAPH C0. 
Established 1926 
3280 N. HIGH ST. COLUMBUS, (HIO 
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Displaymen throughout the world are con- 
tinually striving to create new ideas, of 
which the fundamental purposes are beauty 
and sales appeal. Every merchant joins his 
display manager in that he is always en- 


By CARL D. GOLDSTEIN 


Summerfield & Haines, San Francisco 


deavoring to make his store appear as beau- 
tiful as possible without losing sales appeal. 
The latter is the ultimate factor in which 
every merchant is interested, and by which 
the displayman’s efforts are measured. This 
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What Is Modern Display? 


is especially true in smaller stores which 
cannot sacrifice their limited display space 
for beauty alone. 

Every displayman should know how to 
sell merchandise. We all know how best to 
reflect the store’s character—by suggestion; 
by emulation; by creating a desire for finer 
things. Thus, we reach the first phase of 
modern display—“promotion.” 

We should let merchandise take the lead- 
ing role in our show. We know the power 
of simple essentials, and in recent years 
lave discarded all of the crude trickeries. 
We know the value of dramatizing—we be- 
lieve in the idea first. Here we come upon 
the second stage—‘“dramatizing.” 

Now we strive to discover new ways to 
beautify displays without sacrificing sales 
appeal. We seek and find new effects—in 
method and mannequin; from metal, wood, 
and glass; by delicate or intricate fixtures; 
by new layouts and lighting effects. During 
this procedure we have entered still another 
phase of modern display—“modernization.” 

Therefore, it appears‘as if modern display 
is actually based on these three phases—pro- 
moting, dramatizing, and modernization, al- 
ways keeping in mind the purpose of sales 
appeal. 

The accompanying pictures were not taken 
because they represent any particular phase 
of display art, but because they created a 
desire for the merchandise itself. You will 
find here represented a distinct touch of the 
three phases of modern display, which I have 
heretofore mentioned, with sales appeal play- 
ing a very important role. 

We are not all so fortunate as to have a 
position in exclusive stores in which the dis- 
play departments have at their command only 
the best of modern equipment, and in which 
expenditure is not limited. We all must do 

[Continued on page 4o] 


—lIn the upper display the white panel was 
bordered with silver moulding. The sun was 
lighted from the rear, with bright orange 
string forming the extended rays. In the 
display of shirts and shorts the black figures 
were cutouts of wall board. Black felt was 
used to contrast with the white merchandise. 
The window sold fifty dozen pairs— 
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Thalhimers. Founded In 1842. 
Features 1937 Display 


By W. T. MUNFORD 
Thalhimers, Richmond 





Four months ago Thalhimers opened a 
beautiful new addition to the store which 
for the past ninety-five years has beena part 
of Richmond’s history. The elaborate cere- 
monies which marked the occasion were at- 
tended by civic dignitaries and leaders in the 
retail field, all participating in a program of 
great impressiveness. From the formal open- 
ing of the doors with a gold key, to the final 
tribute paid Thalhimers by the speakers, the 
guests were unanimous in their praise of the 
beauty of the new arrangements made pos- 
sible by the addition. 








Of course the-latest in fixtures and equip- 
ment was used for the new building. The 
floor is of Tenessee marble, while the side 
walls are of Paldao wood, used only once 
before in store construction. Indirect lighting 
is used throughout, giving strong illumina- 
tion without glare. 

The exterior of the addition is striking in 
its severe, vertical lines, enriched by modern 
metal treatment. 

A connoisseur’s shop has been added to the 
departments of the store, with display coun- 
ters finished in knotty pine. Along the left 





wall extends a display case approxim:tely 
9 feet high, with the display openings framed 
in knotty pine. The rest of the case 1: of 
African dao wood, with American we!nut 
insets. The upright case is divided into sec- 
tions finished on the interior in striking co ors, 
such as Delft blue, Williamsburg red, and 
Colonial green. 

The new shoe salon is a beautiful depart- 
ment with an air of elegance and com/fort. 
White leather-covered chairs, white-shaded 
floor lamps, and a ceiling-to-floor mirror add 
to its imposing appearance. The wall paper 
is bottlegreen, with diagonals forming dia- 
monds in white. The walls have inset display 
niches in bone-white for contrast. 

For the fur shop on the third floor we 
used a charming background of French gray 
and white-diamond wall paper. The floor is 
covered with a biscuit rug. The furniture is 
upholstered in green slipper-satin, while dis- 
play niches are in ox-blood red. 

The corset shop has cases and tables of 
harewood, framed in a decoration motii of 
Williamsburg blue for the walls, with gold 
decorations. Full length column mirrors con- 
tribute to the effect of beauty. 

Seven fitting rooms feature the sports shop 
on the third floor. Each room is dressed in 
sportsprint wall paper and each has a differ- 
ent pattern such as polo, fox and hounds, and 
sailing. The soffit is done in coral, with walls 
in light beige with bone-white trimming and 
display niches of white. 

‘Not the least distinctive of the departments 
is the toilet goods section on the main floor 
Ceilings are white, with sunken, indirect light- 
ing. The columns are beige. The room 1s 
paneled in African dao wood with walnut 
bands. The perfume bar is particularly at- 
tractive in dusky pink and silver. A make- 
up room is provided at the end of the toilet 


—A display of imported sport clothes was 

presented, for the formal opening of the 

new store, before a background of white in 

which was set a panel framed in beige and 

rust velour. The bowl behind the small 

group of accessories held gourds and bul- 
rushes in natural colors— 


—Highly dramatic was the display at the 
left, featuring formal wear. Colored lighi 
was used extensively, the background being 
flooded with warm amber; the mannequin at 
the side of the small column wore gold 
lame, spotlighted in magenta; the figure at 
the left was in silver lame with a white spo! 
on the face and one of blush pink on the 
lower half of the gown; in the center stood 
a mannequin in black taffeta, with a blu 
spotlight striking the upper portion of th 
gown and falling on the table of blue an 
green accessories— 
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goods section, the entrance being framed in 
blue mirrors, with a rose mirror above the 
door. 

Over the entrance to the new addition have 
been installed two glass windows oi a type 
never used before by a store. At night these 
are lighted. Two invisible glass windows are 
included in the battery of twenty-eight. 

For the opening we attempted to have our 
displays portray the spirit of the new store. 
and judging from the comments on the win- 
dow: our efforts were successful. Several 
photographs of the displays are shown here- 
with 

The first window illustrated used manne- 
quins designed by Russel] Patterson to pre- 
sent ‘mported sport clothes. The display was 
purp sely kept simple, the only decoration 
beine the large bowl of gourds, bulrushes, 
and similar material. The walls are white, the 
center panel being framed in beige and rust 
velc ur. 

The second photograph shows the corner 
window in which formal wear was presented. 
The background was illuminated in soft 
amber. The mannequin by the small plastic 
column wore gold lame and was spotlighted 
with magenta. The figure wearing the lace 
mantilla was dressed in silver lame, with a 
white spot on the face and a blush pink spot! 
on the lower half of the gown. The manne- 
quin in the center wore black taffe'a, with 
one blue spotlight hitting the upper portion 
of the gown and falling on the table of blue 
and green accessories. 

For the window of footwear and a silver 
fox neckpiece we used a background of white 
corrugated display paper to match the walls 
The shoes were placed within and on top of 
glass cubes. The floor covering was black. 

Almost an identical treatment was em- 
ployed for the display of imported negligees, 
with accessories of shell pink. 

A very lovely display showed a_ Russell 
Patterson mannequin in formal wear before 
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a white background. The gown was in heige 
and white, with accessories in wine, char- 
treuse, and gold. 

The last picture illustrates a display of im- 
ported lame and velvet in light pinks, and 
blues. White walls and a black carpet were 
used with a background of copper and beige. 
The single mannequin was clothed in a gown 
made of one of the fabrics on display and 
designed and executed in our “Fabric Row.” 

Display has played an important part at 
Thalhimers, and it is of course obvious that 
it will continue to have a prominent role in 
promotional activities. Display will continue 
to impress upon the citizens of this terr-tory 
the fact that Thalhimers, which was founded 
in 1842 and has passed through the Mexican 
war, the War Between the States, the Span- 
ish-American war, and the World war, 
pledges itself anew as one of the greatest in- 
stitutions of the South. 


































—Typical of the opening displays at Thal- 
himers new store are the four shown on this 
page. At the top is a window of foot wear 
and a silver fox neckpiece. The shoes were 
placed within and on top of glass cubes.... 
Imported negligees, in white, were displayed 
with shell pink accessories before a white 
background of corrugated display paper. ... 
A modern mannequin by Russell Patterson 
effectively set off a gown and coat for for- 
mal wear. The accessories were in wine, 
chartreuse, and gold. . . . The display of 
imported lame and velvets in light pinks and 


The back- 


ground was in copper and beige. The man- 


blues was especially attractive. 


nequin was garbed in a gown made of one 
of the pieces of material on view, designed 
“Fabric Row" — 


and made in Thalhimers 
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il atest Principles Govern 
Men’s Wear Displays 


By VIRGIL ANDREWS 


Desmond's, Los Angeles 





Women, who do an estimated 85 per cent 
of the purchasing in the United States, are 
natural shoppers, which means that they are 
particularly susceptible to good display. 
They are constantly turning to the retail 
windows for information on new styles, ma- 
terials, and colors. 

Up until a comparatively few years ago 
men gave little thought to the subject of 
their apparel; they took the drab browns and 
blacks and blues which the clerks showed 
them and were content. However, the pic- 





ture is changing: With the advent of such 
magazines as Esquire, with the increasing 
trend toward the use of color in men’s wear, 
and with numerous other factors which have 
served to focus interest on the well-dressed 
man, the masculine sex is becoming almost 
as avid in its window shopping as the fem- 
inine. 

As a result, window displays of men’s ap- 
parel are receiving as much attention from 
the careful displayman as those devoted to 
women’s wear. It has been found that the 


same novelties in display, the same idea of 
dramatization, of functional displays, all 
carry as much weight with men as with 
women. Men have become style conscious, 
and thus display conscious. (Or perhaps one 
might say display conscious, and thus siyle 
conscious.) 

Consequently it has become imperative 
that our men’s wear displays get in their ef- 
fective selling work equally well as those for 
other merchandise. Different displaymen go 
about the task in different ways. 

An unusual arrangement of hats is shown 
in the first photograph with this article. 
Created by Charles B. Humphreys, The 
Bashford Burmister Company, Prescott, 
Arizona, this display gets away from the 
customary presentation by means of the 
slanting tubes of cardboard, painted in off- 
white to match the background, on which the 
hats are placed. The window is very plain 
and there is nothing to detract the attention 
of the passer-by from the merchandise. 
White twine, stretched tightly from the top 
of the window to the floor, next the glass, 
adds to the unusualness of the display. 


—Above is a display of hats created by 
Charles Humphreys, Bashford Burmister Com- 
pany, Prescott, Ariz. It is distinguished by 


its simplicity, inexpensiveness, and the novel 
arrangement of the merchandise. . . . Fifteen 
mannequins in one display offer a splendid 
method of showing a large variety of styles 
for Desmond's, Los Angeles, August sale last 
year. The display is by Virgil Andrews— 
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—A small unit display by Charles Hum- 
phreys is given an interesting touch by show- 
ing the three hats on slanting rods of 
chromium.”. .. Created by Armand C. Rain- 
ing, Boyd-Richardson, St. Louis, Mo., the 
second display on this page presented mer- 
chandise suitable for two types of informal 
weddings. . . . The final display is a show- 
ing of new modes for spring, by Virgil 
Andrews, Desmond's. The natural posing of 
the numerous mannequins makes the scene 
very life-like— 


he bottom of page 6 is a display used 

smond’s during: our August sale last 
year. The window was tremendously im- 
press ve because of the fact that fifteen 
manicjuins were used, producing a most un- 
usual appearance. Definitely along the line 
of display used frequently in France and the 
navian countries, this window had ex- 
nary “mass” effect, and yet did not 
seem crowded in the least. An added advan- 
tage ol such display is that so many differ- 
ent styles can be presented; for example, in 
this group a complete line, from sportswear 
to tuxedo and evening clothes could have 
shown. In passing, it should be added 
that these particular mannequins are pos- 
sessed of an appeal of their own. Each one 
seems to have an individuality, or person- 
ality; this always does much to help a dis- 
play get over an impression of realism. Cut- 
out letters in the foreground bore the message : 
“A rare opportunity to build that quality 
wardrobe.” On the background were four 
posters of similar treatment, but with differ- 
ent copy. In each case, however, “August 
Sale” was stressed. It is perhaps needless 
to say that this window was a powerful pro- 
ducer of sales. 

The hint of the unusual in men’s wear dis- 
plays need not be confined to complete win- 
dows. Charles Humphreys secures it in 
small groups, as shown in the top photo- 
graph on page 7. Here three hats, some neck- 
wear, and a cocktail set comprise the mer- 
chandise. The slant of the hats on three 
tilted rods of chromium gives the display a 
“different” air. 

The second display on page 7 was installed 
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by Armand C. Raining, Boyd-Richardson, St. 
Louis, Mo. The window was devoted to ap- 
parel for the informal wedding. Blow-ups 
were made from the illustrations used in an 
article on this subject and the magazine from 
which the idea was conceived was opened to 
show the original pictures. The scroll with 
the words, “So you’re going to be married!” 
was a cut-out made of wall board and sus- 
pended from the top of the window. Show 
cards at each side of the display described 
the merchandise deemed correct for wed- 
dings of this nature. 

Another Desmond’s display in which men’s 
styling played an important role is shown in 
the final picture. A large number of manne- 
quins gave the window a natural appearance, 
the figures being grouped much as_ they 
would appear if at an informal affair. The 
use of both male and female mannequins in 
the same display enhanced the realistic ef- 
fect. The cut-out letters read: “Modes of 
spring major in color for men and women.” 
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*“sfemi=Mass” Displays 
Have Their Value 


By RAY W. PARKS 
Leavitt Stores Corporation, Manchester, N. H. 
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Displays, of course, may range from the 
ultra-simple of the exclusive shop to the type 
window found so frequently in variety stores. 
The range in between these two extremes is 
vast. It depends greatly on the rature of 
the store and the merchandise it handles as 
to the particular amount of simplicity or pro- 
fusion best used in display. 

While the mass display is frowned on by 
most establishments since it tends to con/suse 
the passerby, who is unable to focus her at- 
tention on a few articles because of the abund- 


ance of objects on view, there is a variation | 


of the mass display which has a definite place 
in sales promotion. 

For lack of a better designation, suppose 
we term this the “semi-mass” display in 
which a considerable amount of merchandise 


is shown in the window, but is arranged in | 


such a manner that there is coherence and 
unity in the complete presentation. It is per- 
haps needless to say that such displays can 
only be truly effective when the articles dis- 
played are of the same nature. The three 


windows illustrated here are typical of the | 


kind meant. 

“Semi-mass” displays create interest, after 
attracting attention, through the sheer mag- 
nitude with which they are carried out. The 
selling power of a complete window filled 
with sheets, or hose, or silk is indeed great. 
And, as always with “semi-mass’’or mass dis- 
plays, the feeling is given that there are bar- 
gains within the store. 

In the first display shown on this page, 
strips of lumber, painted black to match the 
ieatherette-covered background, were slanted 
across the window and sheets were approprt- 
ately draped on them. A “sea” of the mer- 
chandise was made on the floor, with a full- 
rigged schooner—with sails of sheeting—in 
full course. This “semi-mass” window was 4 
natural presentation in harmony with the mes- 
sage on the show card: “Sale of 10,000 Salem 
Sheets.” 

Another display of this type is illustrated 
by the second photograph, with Holeproot 
hosiery being the featured item. The lback- 
ground was constructed as shown to carr) 
the three tiers of hose, while in the fore- 
ground were groups of merchandise in three 
price ranges. At the left was placed a smal! 
rack to show the sheerness of the hos« 

The final display represents the dramatiza- 
tion of a “semi-mass” display, the window 
presenting a large variety of patterns, while 
the cut-out figures of drummers conveyed the 
idea of the Silk Parade. Constructed to re 
semble an outdoor poster, the backgroun:! was 
made of wall board. Before it were set small 
cutouts of men and women apparently tudy- 
ing the poster. A grass mat covere:! the 
floor and continued the outdoor theme. 
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It is interesting to compare today’s display 
picture with that which existed only a few 
short years ago—the late twenties, for ex- 


ample. The scene of the present is a stimu- 
lating one, with good taste and enormous 
progré in design being visible on every 
hand. \Ve, the men who only a few years 
back spent a rather liberal budget on much 
too fancy backgrounds and fixtures, have 
learned that by simplifying these display 


properties we put additional emphasis on mer- 
chandise, which is where it belongs. 

It seems only yesterday that the “modernis- 
tic’ period existed. That era of strange flow- 
ers, sky-scraper designs, and exaggerated 
lines seemed perfectly logical at that time. 
Now we have a simple modern style and with 
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*“Modernistic To Modern” 


By D. M. TICE 
Tepper Brothers, Plainfield, N. J. 


Backgrounds have played an important part 
in the transition from modernistic to modern. 
They are as important in the making of a dis- 
play as any of the elements that comprise the 
final composition. Their part of adding at- 
mosphere, of dramatizing the apparel pre- 
sented, is too great to be slighted. As set- 
tings they enhance, by their harmony with the 
merchandise, or add to the beauty of the dis- 
play by the judicious use of contrast. So 
important is the value of a background that 
beautiful objects may appear to good effect 
against one setting, and seem _ positively 
ugly when a different background is used. 

We have tried to follow the above line of 
reasoning in our use of display at Tepper’s. 
For example, a bridal display which was one 





this trend toward simplification comes a need 
for more attention to color and a greater co- 
ordination of our display scheme. The jazzy 
colors and strong, harsh contrasts have given 
way to restrained use of color, closely related 
tones, and a contrast of value and intensity, 
rather than hue. The French refer to these 
colors as “sad colors’—gray against white, 
beige with brown, and dark green against 
light green. These combinations may lack 
the snap of stronger contrasts, but they lend 
themselves to any design we may use to ac- 
cent the merchandise. 


—Featuring black satin dresses, the upper 
display used a deep pink background with 
a floor covering of maroon. The center de- 
sign is the column Vendome, symbolic of 
French styling. . . . The lower photograph 
shows a tie-in with a civic event. The cut- 
out horses’ heads were adorned with ribbons 
designating first, second, and third. The 
Same color scheme was carried out by the 
three panels on which the heads were 
mounted— 






































of a series of ten windows used a_ back- 
ground which was a drybrush sketch in shades 
of green; cherubs, doves, flowers, and the 
other symbols of the occasion were em- 
ployed in the drawing. .Modern white col- 
umns stood at each end of the window. The 
floor was oi dark green felt. To this color 
scheme of green and white was added the 
yellow of the bridesmaids’ dresses. The com- 
plete effect was most alluring, the soft colors 
carrying a note of the spring season in 
which the display was used. 

Another display which appeared a few 
weeks later, featured black satin dresses. 
The background now changed to a deep pink 
with a floor covering of maroon. The center 
design of the column Vendome was copied 
from a cover of Fashion Arts and empha- 
sized the copy used on the window card 
which was headed: “Paris Says.” This dis- 
play is illustrated by the upper photograph. 

It is our custom to assist civic events 
whenever possible, and the horse show’ dis- 
play was one in which we reaped “double 
reward. The riding club that sponsoréd the 
event was delighted with the publicity, and 


-of course the event gave the mérchandige 


added appeal. The background wag in ‘a 
medium gray. Cut-out horses’ heads which 
bore ribbons designating first, second, and 
third prizes were placed on narrow panels. 
These matched the blue, red, and yellow of 
the ribbons. This timely merchandise, plus 
an idea, plus color, made a most attractive 
display—one which had selling power. 

I have described several displays that 
dealt with entirely different occasions and 
merchandise, in which by simple changes in 
color and detail we conveyed to the shopper 
the idea back of the merchandise. In fact, 
I think we gave a good reason for each 
display. 
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Conservatism and Dignity 
For Men’s Shoe Display 


By H. A. KIRSHBERG 


London Character Shoe Company, New York City 
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There is little doubt in the minds of most 
succesful merchants that their windows con- 
stitute one of the best means of advertising. 
The window represents the kind of establish- 
ment, the type and quality of the merchan- 
dise, and, in an indirect way, the type of 
service the customer may expect. First im- 
pressions go a long way. A_ well-dressed 
man creates a favorable impression imme- 
diately. A shabby man does not aid his 
cause by his appearance. A beautiful cover 
on a book will help sell it despite the fact 
that the reader is unaware of its contents. 

The same is true of windows. A planned 
window, in good taste, will attract the win- 
dow-shopper, who, in a great majority of 
cases, is a prospective purchaser. Good win- 
dows do not necessarily mean a riot of color. 
A well-dressed window, in itself, is one that 
is conservative, its beauty pleasing to the 
eye and to the mind, and with a story to tell. 

The greatest difficulty in window display 
today is in the tendency towards too much 
color and gaudiness. Fixtures out of pro- 
portion to windows also give the wrong ef- 
fect. Good windows are like a woman who 
is considered well-dressed. Study such a 
woiman and you'll find conservatism and good 
taste. Her clothes are smartly cut and the 
colors she wears harmonize. Even her heavy 
coat, an item of apparel that makes any 
woman appear somewhat bulky, has been 
skillfully designed to reduce this bulkiness 
to a minimum. Why not, then, have your 
windows dressed the same way? 


a 





As an illustration of conservative, yet at- 
tractive window display advertising, take 
that used by the London Character shoe 
shops. These shops are located throughout 
Greater New York and Newark and rank 
with the best in the retail shoe field. Lon- 
don Character shops spend a great deal of 
money on advertising, in the newspapers and 
on the radio. At present, besides their news- 
paper advertising, they are running a detec- 
tive serial on an important local station six 
nights a week. Yet, and it is important to 
note this, their window display expenditures 
are still a large item in their advertising 
budget. 

We try to give our displays that quiet, dig- 
nified appeal that draws the man off the street 
to look into the windows. Call it magnetism 
or any other ism you wish, but let a man pass 
one of these shops without being attracted to 
it, if only for a glance, and we will show you 
a woman who wili pass by a Poiret creation 
or a display of “Diamond Jim” Brady’s 
jewels without showing the slightest interest. 

Our windows have a story to tell and they 
tell it in few words. One window shown here 
was devoted to the holiday season. At first 
glance the eye is attracted to the fixture, of 
snowy white and scarlet lacquers, with adver- 
tising copy in script of a powder-blue shade, 
distinctive in that it is an odd color. The fix- 
ture was compact, not bulky. Its shelves were 
rounded, with room enough for one featured 
article to a shelf. The simplicity of this unit 
was its key-note, even to the clustered, flick- 
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ering candles, carved out of wood, that were 
part of the same unit. And the rounded lines 
of the entire unit blended into the curved wir- 
dows. On a table beneath the fixture a hanc- 
some shoe-box in soft green and brown, lux- 
urious and expensive-looking, conveyed the 
immediate impression of the entire purpose of 
the display—-holiday gifts. A large assortment 
of shoes was used, for the public demands 
(in the London Character price range) that 
a large and diversified assortment be dis- 
played. 

In the second window, the shopper’s eye 
was immediately caught by the large repro- 
duction of a pair of patent leathers, plus 
opera hat, and gloves on a table. This display 
told a complete story: shoes for evening wear. 
Beneath this framed, window-size photograph 
was a table, upon which was neatly arranged 
a complete line of dress shoes for the evening. 
No effort was made to overdo the effect. No 
false impressions were given to bring the cus- 
tomer into the store. This window was indeed 
conservative and dignified. 

The backgrounds were draped in valances 
of a soft shade of deep red and harmonized 
with the mahogany walls. The flooring was 
of white. Only the tables differed. They were 
covered in red plush flooring and did not con- 
flict with the rest of the color schemes. 

The Ad-Win Company, New York City, 
handled every detail of these distinctive dis- 
plays. The artistic arrangement of the photo- 
graph, the original ideas for the units, the 
actual carpenter work, the beautifully done 
lacquer job, and all other details were pro- 
duced by Ad-Win’s art department and 
workshop. 

In conclusion, then, London Character shoe 
shop window display carries its message to 
the public with windows that are conserva- 
tive, well-dressed, and in good taste. In- 
creased sales are the result. 

Plan your windows to represent your busi- 
ness. Let your windows show the type store 
you operate and the type of personnel that 
will assist the customer. Let your windows 
tell your advertising story simply and directly, 
without fanfare or deceit. When this is done 
you will be representative of the type of busi- 
ness man that enhances the reputation of his 
neighborhood, and enjoys the increased busi- 
ness which naturally results. 


—The two displays shown here are typical 
of the conservative, attractive installations 
used by London Character Shoe Company, 
New York City. Close attention is paid to 
the attainment of complete harmony, not 
only in color but in fixtures, shape of the 
display unit, and arrangement. The dis- 
plays on this page were created by the 
Ad-Win Company— 
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The displayman of jewelry is both helped 
and hindered by the nature of the merchan- 
dise he must present to the public. 

In the first place, he is fortunate in that 
the diamonds, watches, silverware, and other 
typical jewelry store items have unusual at- 
traction value. They scintillate and shine in 
the bright light of the window and con- 
stantly catch the eye of the passerby in this 
way. 

On the other hand, the jewelry display- 
man is handicapped by the smallness of the 
wares with which he must deal. While he 
usually works with relatively small windows, 
which helps concentrate attention on the dis- 
play, he does not have an opportunity to use 
the large, elaborate presentations of his con- 
temporary of the department store or spe- 
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he Display of Jewelry 


By GLENN HICKS 


Corrigan’s, Inc., Houston 
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cialty shop. Seldom does he have a chance 
to use a large, colorful background to help 
dramatize a display. 

In long windows this problem of grouping 
is a difficult one. The only solution seems 
to be a conscious breaking-up of the space 
into several small units, distinguished by 
the treatment of each unit as a separate dis- 
play. But attention must also be given to 
the central theme of the window plan; a 
definite relation between each division of the 
window must be carried out if the display is 
to have unity. 

Some displaymen go a step beyond this 
idea, actually dividing the window space by 
means of dividers of wood, wall board, or 
metal. Occasionally it is possible to trans- 
form a large, cumbersome window in this 
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manner so that there is a moderately large 
display space in the center of the window, 
flanked with a small unit on each side, in 
which case the major display can be installed 
in the larger space, with supporting displays 
for the sides. 

The relatively compact window does not 
offer particular difficulties for the dis- 
playman, and sometimes it is even possible 
to dramatize the displays without cheapen- 
ing the window. This was handled cleverly 
in the display shown in the upper photograph 
of a»window created for the Duval Jewelry 
Company, Jacksonville, Fla., by L. Rosensen, 
who is now with Mears, Inc., Greensboro, 
N. C. The skillful arrangement of the mer- 
chandise and the neatness with which the 
idea of added value is put over make the 
display most effective. The cut-out: Jetters 
were covered with flitter, while the ‘rays” 
from the silhouetted diamond between the 
words “Free” were treated similarly. Inci- 
dentally, 140 sets of engagement and wedding 
rings were shown. 

An example of how the long window may 
be used effectively is shown by the photo- 
graph below, one of our displays at Corri- 
gan’s. Featured were diamonds, silverware, 
and merchandise suitable for gifts. The 
background was in eggshell, fuschia, and 
gold, with four large mirrors to reflect the 
jewelry. It will be noted that while this win- 
dow has three distinct types of merchandise 
on view, there is a definite coordination be- 
tween the divisions of the display. This was 
achieved by the similarity of grouping of the 
various units. 

And so it may be perceived that the jew- 
elry displayman has more to do than arrang- 
ing a seemingly endless amount of merchan- 
dise. He has his display problems just as 
the displaymen in other lines—and he must 
work with the same items week after week. 
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Fight Distinctive Displays 


—The eight displays shown on this page were created by the fol- 
lowing displaymen: left column, top to bottom, first and second, 
Stewart Kintner, Fowler, Dick & Walker, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; William 
Geratden, Standard Clothing Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; L. E. 
Summerion, for Sauer's Department Store, Memphis, Tenn.; right 
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column, top to bottom, first, Karl Kneis, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. 

Louis, Mo.; second, A. J. Roeder, William H. Block Company, 

Indianapolis, Ind.; third, L. E. Summerton, for William R. Moore 

Dry Goods Company, Memphis; fourth, Stewart Kintner, Fowler, 
Dick & Walker, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.— 
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Many displaymen, confronted with the 
task of turning out an apparently endless 
stream of window and departmental cards, 
may feel that they have little opportunity 
to produce material which has variety and 
freshness. Often they get more or less into 
a rut, which results in their cards follow- 
ing much the same pattern from week to 
week. Monotonous cards can detract ma- 
terially from the cleverest display, and con- 
sequently should be avoided. 

And still it is possible, with material 
available in any display department, to make 
cards which will be strikingly different from 
the ones ordinarily produced. The only re- 
quirement is versatility on the part of the 
card writer. 

The method is simple. Cardboard of one 
color is pasted on a sheet of a harmonizing 
color; the angles used in the mounting, the 
cut-out designs employed, and a thousand 
other variations which will occur to the dis- 
piayman all do their part in making the re- 
sultant cards out of the ordinary. 

For example, paste together two differently 
colored sheets, letting the lower one extend 
several inches at the left. Score the pro- 
truding part at regular intervals and fold 
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Show Cards and felegrams 


By ELMER H. THIEMAN 
- Display Service Studio, St. Louis 


for a pleated effect. Another deviation from 
the trite can be achieved by running a nar- 
row strip of foil-covered paper along one 


side for trimming. Many adaptations of this° 


will of course present themselves. 

Because of their added value as attention- 
getters, I like to see cards carry a design, 
such as the one at the upper left in the 
photograph below. This window poster was 
on two planes, the rabbit being a separate 
cutout which was mounted on the card. 

The window posters illustrated, with the 
exception of the first discussed immediately 
above, made good use of the idea of impos- 
ing one color card over another. They are 
part of a set made up weekly for one of the 
leading specialty shops of St. Louis. The 
copy was in plain pen lettering, with an 
occasional touch of the air brush for variety. 
For instance, in the lower card at the right 
the air brush was used to “turn over” a 
corner of the black card which featured “the 
flattery of transparent black.” 

In regard to copy, a window or depart- 
ment card has always seemed to me to be 
like a telegram—that is, the card occupies 
the same relationship to display as the tele- 


gram does to business. In each case it is 





essential that the message be received with 
as little delay as possible. For that reason, 
show card copy, while it should be descrip- 
tive and have real selling “punch,” should be 
held to the bare minimum. 

Incidentally, it has always seemed queer 
to me that so much attention will be spent 
on the é€reation of a good display, but that 
the card copy used for the presentation 
seemingly falls dead. Consider those posters 
(and we have all seen them!) which read, 
simply, “Spring Suits.” Their only virtue is 
their brevity. But why, when so much effort 
has been expended in other directions to 
bring customers into the store, should the 
final urge given by the window card be so 
weak and senseless? The facts in the case 
are already apparent. 

Fortunately, increased attention is being 
given by many stores to this problem of hav- 
ing selling copy on cards, both window and 
interior. Certainly the subject deserves at- 
tention, for it is valuable advertising seen 
by the shopper in direct proximity to the 
merchandise offered. Time and thought go 
into the planning and construction of a dis- 
play. Show cards should be given a propor- 
tionate amount of attention. 


—_—_— 
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The Part Display Should Biay 
in Internal Store Dromotion 


By THOMAS ROBB, Manager, 


Sales Promotion Division, National Retail Dry Goods Association 


Maybe it’s a rather disturbing statement 
to make to display executives, but it is the 
writer’s sincere belief that the average store 
displayman is very much on trial in the 
year 1937. Right at this moment he is being 
judged in many stores concerning his ability 
to qualify for the new type of display pro- 
gram hundreds of stores will get under way 
this year. This program will have an im- 
portant place for window display, to be sure, 
but it will also—at last!—provide a con- 
spicuous place for internal store promotion. 
No longer can this latter issue be dodged— 
it must be faced seriously and decisively in 
1937, and the wise display executive will 
quickly make it his business to learn what 
is involved and to seize a fine opportunity 
to prove his real worth. 

To clarify our thinking on this subject, 
let us understand that we are considering 
internal store promotion as the problem of 
getting consumers to buy more merchan- 
dise while you have them right inside your 
store. We are purposely segregating the 
problem from the two other major sales 
promotion activities of stores — newspaper 
advertising and window display. We are con- 
centrating our thinking at this time on the 
additional opportunities for sales after the 
prospective customer has actually entered 
the store itself. 

There is almost universal agreement that 
stores generally have failed to devote proper 
atfention to this vital sales-producing factor. 
Sales promotion men are practically unani- 
mous that they have not yet begun to scratch 
the surface in this direction. Quoting from 
a statement made a few years ago by Russell 
A. Brown, now sales promotion manager of 
the Allied Stores: “The average store con- 
stantly overlooks the tremendous possibilities 
of profitable increased volume through better 
internal promotion. Relatively few stores are 
fully conscious of the relationship of internal 
promotion to the traffic which is pulled into 
the store every day through the newspaper 
advertising, window displays, and the nor- 
mal shopping habits of customers. 

“Depending on the size of the store, hun- 
dreds or thousands of people, as the case 
may be, pass through the doors of the store 
every business day of the year. Only a 
relatively small percentage of those people 
buy merchandise. Yet, at the moment of their 
passing through the departments of the store, 
there are scores of thousands of dollars 
worth of merchandise which deserves to be 
sold on its merits at full markup, a reason- 
able percentage of which would be sold if 
that merchandise could be properly brought 
to the attention of the shoppers. 

“If some major executive in each store 
would make it a part of his duty to devote 
at least two hours each day to going through 


New York City 








Thomas Robb’s business experience 
—eighteen years of it—has brought 
him in touch with every department of 
a store. For more than ten years he 
has been intensively connected with 





retail sales promotion—first in a store, 
then with a group of stores, next in a 
sales promotion agency preparing sell- 
ing campaigns for manufacturers for 
store use. Later he returned to a store 
and subsequently became manager of 
the NRDGA sales promotion division. 
Included in the foregoing were con- 
nections with Best & Co. James 
McCreery & Co., Amos Parrish, Re- 
tail Research Association (Associated 
Merchandising Corporation), and the 
Jaros-Robb agency. 








the store and studying the possibilities for 
departmental displays, inter-departmental 
displays of related merchandise, interesting 
and informative cards and posters, rear- 
rangements of stocks, finding merchandise 
which is lost in stock or hidden on shelves 
or in the back of cases, such a daily routine 
would result in largely increased sales and 
the possible elimination of markdowns later 
on. Even though it entails extra work for 
the display department and for the sign 
writer, no more profitable use could be made 
of their time than to compel considerable 
more attention to the subject of departmental 
display and informative signs and posters.” 

There is a definite place for the display 
executive in this problem of internal promo- 
tion. He has an important niche in the ten- 
point plan which will be discussed later. 
For reasons we shall mention, the display 
manager in many quarters has been held 
responsible for the consistent failure of 
stores to capitalize properly on the tremen- 
dous possibilities of internal store promotion. 
In a measure he must assume some of this 
responsibility, but it is hoped that the writ- 
er’s clarification of the problem will indicate 


just what he can and can not be expected to 
do with regard to a solution of the situation. 
It seems to us that a clear demarcation oi 
responsibilities is the first step toward pro- 
ductive action. 

Lack of the proper conception of the job 
to be done has caused many store executives 
to think of internal store promotion simply 
in terms of interior display, whereas we shal! 
show that the full-fledged job consists 0: 
ten distinct activities, interior display being 
only one of the ten! Viewing it over the 
years primarily as a job of interior display, 
however, stores naturally looked to the dis- 
play manager to do something constructive 
about it, but—except in rare instances—no 
such really worthwhile action followed. 

Frank W. Spaeth, vice-president, W. L. 
Stensgaard & Associates, speaking before 
the International Association of Display Men 
just last June, said: “Why is it that so many 
displaymen limit their vision only to win- 
dows? To them, interior display is treated 
as a side job—an extra job which they seem 
to resent. I do not intend to discuss this 
fully because it is a subject all unto itself— 
but I will say that any display job, limited 
to windows, is a job only 50 per cent fin- 
ished. I believe, in addition to making inani- 
mate things (such as posters, counter signs, 
interior displays) serve as extra sales-help— 
that anything shown in the windows should 
be definitely hooked up with interior dis- 
plays within the departments. This coordina- 
tion is lacking in at least three out of five 
stores.” 

It is generally conceded that the average 
display manager has not done any strikingly 
outstanding job in the matter of interior 
display. Hence, anything that would com- 
mend him for a higher salary during past 
years must have been achieved in the field 
of window display. It is mainly here, in our 
humble opinion, that an enlightened type oi 
job by display managers in 1937 and the 
years to come will win for them a salary 
commensurate with the far greater sales 
they will be producing. At the same time, 
however, their wholehearted cooperation will 
be needed in the matter of interior display 
and with certain other phases of internal 
store promotion. We must never forget that 
in any intelligently-run store “the responsi- 
bility for the accomplishment of sales volume 
is definitely a joint one—everybody’s job.” 

It is our belief that display is loosely 
handled in many stores today, a compara- 
tively few buyers often dominating the situa- 
tion and causing to be placed in the windows 
merchandise that does not properly reflect 
active consumer demand. After exhaustive 
research we presented in the NRDGA Pro- 
motional Guide for 1937 a chart picturing 
the “Greatest periods of consumer demand 
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for merchandise in each of the seventy-six 
selling departments,” and we stated that this 
table is virtually a year’s plan for window 
display activities! It overcomes the favorit- 
ism above-mentioned, and it serves as an 
exceedingly fair and unbiased plan for ap- 
portioning window space regularly to the 
merchandise of those departments the public 
has clearly demonstrated it wants to patronize 
at that particular time. Certainly few stores 
can boast of having conducted their display 
activities on this basis, which of course is 
the basis productive of best possible sales 
for the store and the best possible service 
to the customer. So display managers have 
their jobs cut out for them in 1937 in the 
accomplishment of a more intelligent window 
display job than has heretofore existed. 

Furthermore, to give proper consideration 
to the average of thirty-seven main store 
departments each month which the Promo- 
tional Guide portrays as deserving major 
promotional attention (because they reflect 
the high points of consumer demand), it will 
probably be necessary in this more enlight- 
ened program to make window changes more 
frequently than many stores have been in 
the habit of doing. Daily changes might 
even be in order for some of the windows, 
to permit the store to capitalize to the full 
on the recently-presented finding that when 
newspaper advertising and window display 
are effectively harnessed to do the same job, 
the response is four times that of either me- 
dium alone. The important thing, of course, 
is to make display do a selling job; inci- 
dentally, that’s the thing that brings in- 
creases in salary. 

The successful display manager will be 
the man who develops the ability to drama- 
tize the important selling feature or features 
of the merchandise he is displaying. This 
requires time and concentrated thinking, but 
it will make the window display activity of 
far greater importance than it is today in 
the average store. 

If the display manager handles his first 
love, window display, in the manner above- 
outlined, it can quickly be recognized that he 
could not possibly be available to handle 
the ten-point, full-fledged internal store pro- 
motion job your store needs. But, as will be 
seen, the display manager is an important 
cog in the full internal promotion program 
of 1937. 

After studying the entire internal store 
promotion situation for a period of some 
years we recently tackled it in earnest and 
finally organized the major phases of the 
problem under ten distinct divisions. Here 
they are, those directly concerned with dis- 
play being discussed in detail: 

1. Effective departmental displays—for ad- 
vertised or window-displayed merchandise 
always; also for unadvertised merchandise. 

We are discussing “departmental dis- 
plays” entirely apart from “assortment dis- 
plays” which constitute a different type of 
proposition and which are discussed under 
No. 5. Under No. 1 we are concerning our- 
selves with the most effective display of a 
particular item of merchandise or a group 
of related items. Stores that have done out- 
standing jobs in this field have been well 
repaid with splendid sales results. One capa- 
ble sales promotion manager has remarked: 
“Probably no division in our respective 
stores has the potential possibilities to create 
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more sales than internal display. Just for 
fun, one of our stores asked an outdoor 
advertising company what it would give for 
a series of plain boards about 54 inches by 18 
inches,, down the main aisle of the store. 
The price offered for twenty such boards 
was $1,000 a month. We cite this to show 
what an outside agency thinks about the 
selling value of the interior of our stores.” 

The reason we have intimated that de- 
partmental displays can be considerably im- 
proved in many stores today is that there is 
now a sharp distinction between merely “dis- 
plays” and displays that really sell mer- 
chandise! It’s no longer a _ question of 
whether you do or do not have a display— 
it’s a question of whether your display is 
properly geared to sell merchandise. Are 
display managers—by and _ large—sellers? 
Sometimes, but not often; which is all the 
more reason they should give attention to 
this angle of merchandising. 

Edwards and Howard, in their splendid 
book on “Retail Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion,” refer to progress toward the knowl- 
edge of most effective displays when they 
talk of “Idea displays, wherein the manner 
of showing the merchandise grows out of the 
selling theme. It is important to select the 
idea which will kindle interest and supply 
the customer with a valid reason for pur- 
chasing.” The authors go on to say that 
the subject matter for idea displays is lim- 
ited only by the resourcefulness of the per- 
son preparing the display. 

Some time back we wrote: “A perfectly 
logical plan, we think, that would increase 
the selling power of window and depart- 
mental displays, would be this . that 
just as no advertisement should be run until 
the big selling points of the merchandise 
shall have been determined, just so should 
no display be produced until those same 
facts are available for the display manager 
and departmental display sponsors — and 
then the big feature should be dramatized in 
the display.” 

With regard to advertised or window- 
displayed merchandise, any item of import- 
ance that is worthy of being so promoted 
is certainly important enough to be displayed 
effectively in the department, so that the 
consumer can readily find it. If the sugges- 
tions offered in our “Retailer’s Calendar and 
Promotional Guide for 1937” are followed, 
these will be the items that are in most 
active consumer demand—and thus, by 
showing them favorably at every turn, the 
store will constantly be putting its best foot 
forward. Furthermore, these are the items 
the store is best equipped to supply to its 
customers—otherwise they should not be so 
publicized; these advertised, window-dis- 
played items are the ones for which a store, 
depending upon its sales volume, spends the 
bulk of a total publicity appropriation that 
in 1935 ran from $32,175 in the case of under 
one million volume stores to $660,000 for 
over ten million volume stores. Thus it would 
seem the intelligent thing to do to make 
sure that very potent “idea displays” back 
up every one of these items. 

Big as the field is for getting more busi- 
ness from the proper departmental tie-up 
with the aforementioned merchandise, the 
possibilities are tremendous in the case of 
non-advertised merchandise. After all, no 
department can have newspaper advertising 
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and window displays every day—and yet it 
does have plenty of customers every single 
business day of the year! A goodly portion 
of the 85 per cent of a store’s business that 
is supposed to accrue without the aid of 
newspaper advertising or window display 
comes from customers knowing what they 
want to begin with, but there is hardly any 
question that your store’s 85 per cent can 
be many thousands of dollars greater if you 
arrange to do an intelligent departmental 
display job with many of these non-adver- 
tised items. Really, it seems that any mer- 
chant who does not take steps to prepare 
“idea displays” continuously for many 
worthwhile, active-demand items is missing 
a terrific bet—he is practically throwing 
business out of the window! 

It is our belief that a capable internal 
store promotion manager—from a study of 
the facts—could think up many “selling 
ideas” for idea displays, which could then 
be prepared under his leadership by mem- 
bers of the display department and carefully 
selected salespeople in each selling depart- 
ment. Part of the planning would concern 
itself with the determination of strategic 
points or locations for these departmental 
displays, and in this connection he would 
make good use of locations near the en- 
trances, near elevators, near stairways, and 
other traffic foci. 

But the task is so big to prepare depart- 
mental displays for a whole store. How shall 
we go about doing it? Here are some sug- 
gestions as made by R. V. Tossell, the La- 
salle & Koch Company, Toledo, Ohio, as 


far back as the 1930 convention of the 
NRDGA: 
“In the first place, I have always felt 


that the average display staff—except in the 
case of the largest stores—is incapable of 
exploiting to the fullest extent the selling 
possibilities of interior display. Further- 
more, I think most displaymen are more 
concerned with appearances than they are 
with selling. And lastly, it has been my ex- 
perience that windows are a displayman’s 
first love, and that interiors play a sad and 
often lonely second. 

“It is probably true that any other condi- 
tion of affairs would be out of the question. 
Consequently, in all stores, buyers, assistants, 
and salespeople must of necessity concern 
themselves with matters of display. In our 
store we make the salesperson in each de- 
partment responsible for display, under the 
general supervision of the display depart- 
ment. But this is scarcely enough. Displays 
are seldom as good as they might be. There 
is seldom any uniformity throughout a de- 
partment or a floor, and never any real 
coordination. 

“Recently, therefore, we instituted a dis- 
play course for our salespeople. As a starter 
we chose only the apparel and accessory de- 
partments. Later courses are being planned 
for the homefurnishing and other depart- 
ments. One salesperson was selected from 
each department, preferably one with a flair 
for display work. The course was organized 
and conducted by the training department, 
and most of the lectures and demonstrations 
were given by the display manager and his 
assistants. 

“It has proved to be very helpful, not only 
in the increased effectiveness of our displays 

[Continued on page 24] 
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Doint-of=-sale GCallery 
of National Displays 


* 


—One of the most unique 
displays that has been pro- 
duced in many a moon is 
the Old Mr. Boston rock 
and rye display piece. 
The storm-swept gentleman 
wears an actual woolen 
scarf which gives the dis- 
play a remarkably true-to- 
life appearance. Ben Burke, 
Inc., reports that the trade 
is receiving the display with 
tremendous enthusiasm— 


* 





—The "jumble basket" has always proved 


* AMERICA'S FINEST CIGARETTE a sure-fire stimulant of sales in the 
grocery store, and certainly this attrac- 





tive one designed by Brett Lithographing 
Company, Long Island City, N. Y., should 
have a similar reaction on the sale of 


—This striking Marlboro cigarette 
display makes use of deep shad- 


ows in the upper portion of the f 

face to throw into startling relief Baker's chocolate— 

the tapered fingertips holding the 

ivory-tipped cigarette, the inviting 

lips that smoke it, and the pack- 
age that holds it— 


& 


ot 


IVORY TIPS 
Protect the Lips rad —An itinerant display created for Toast- 


master by W. L. Stensgaard & Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Chicago, and installed by 
H. H. Littell, Bamberger's, Newark, N. J. 
The figures are of hand-carved wood, 
finished in beautiful iridescent colors. 





The center panel is covered with black 
velour— 


* 


—This self - merchandising 
dispenser doubled, and, in 
some instances, tripled sales 
for Tampax, Inc. As each 
package is removed, the 
next one falls in place 
within easy reach of pur- 
chasers. Lithographed in 
full color, it was created 
and designed by Brett Lith- 
ographing Company, in 
collaboration with J. M. 
Mathen, Inc., advertising 
agency— 


* 
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—Six distinctive displays by Paul Wertz, The Fair, Chicago. 
from footwear through yarn, furniture, and toilet preparations, each win- 
dow is handled with a freshness and vitality which clearly indicates the 





New Type of Small Size 
Non-Electric Turntable 


The Miniature Turntable Company has 
been organized at 151 Fifth avenue, New 
York City, under the management of S. 


Steinberg. This firm will market a new small 
size turntable that operates without electric 
current, using a small dry battery for power. 

It is guaranteed to run continuously for 
six weeks, day and night, without attention. 
and is easily portable, weighing only 8 ounces 
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Displayman Named Manager 
Of Better Business Bureau 

Edward T. Wigg, a displayman for more 
than twenty-five years, has been named man- 
ager of the Tulsa, Okla., Better Business Bu- 
reau. The appointment is a splendid tribute 
to his ability and good citizenship. He was 
previously employed with the Hub Clothiers 
3oston Store, Chicago, and at Ros- 


and the 
enberg’s (now Wieboldt’s), Evanston, IIl. 





versatility of the displayman. 
upper left shows that the display was used in a corner window, with the 


| Cory 





An inspection of the photograph at the 


same arrangement being followed on each side— 


Jack Chord Leaves 
On World Tour 

Jack T. Chord, former editor of DISPLAY 
WORLD and more recently display director 
for Goldblatt Brothers’ State street store, 
Chicago, and his new bride will leave soon 
on an extended tour of Europe and the Far 
East. The itinerary is expected to include 
India, Japan, China, Siam, Java, and possibly 
Australia. Chord resigned from Goldblatt’s 
on January 9. 
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Doint=-of=-sSale Displays 
In General 


General Display Case Company, Inc., New York City 





The use of counter and window displays 
at point-of-sale is recognized, in present-day 
merchandising, as a necessary part of all 
advertising campaigns, and as a necessary 
medium where other advertising is not used. 
The large side use of items of this nature 
bears out this fact. 

Displays are used: 1. To tie-up with adver- 
tising campaigns. The display recalls to the 
viewer’s mind both trade-mark and slogan 
and therefore warrants the cost of news- 


paper, magazine, and car card advertising, 
because he has been sold, subconsciously, by 
copy previously seen in these mediums which 
has been recalled to his mind, at point-of- 
sale, by the repetition of copy on the display. 
If he has not been sold by the need of this 
product, either actual, or created at the copy- 
writer’s desk, he will make his purchase, be- 
cause, in his eyes, the product’s value has 
been enhanced by its attractive setting. 

2. To give the product prominence over 


YARDLEY 





competing lines displayed at point-of-sale. 

As their need is recognized in all cases, so 
the type of displays vary with specific 
circumstances. 

1. Cardboard. When a product is a very 
fast moving one and inexpensively priced 
(we refer to the 5 and 10 cent store item 
or one similarly priced), it is usually packed 
in a small cardboard carton and displayed 
in this cardboard box, holding approximately 
one dozen packages, depending on_ size. 
These boxes are of the folding type, printed 
or lithographed, and also act as a shipping 
container. 

2. Wire. In price the wire display is be- 
tween one of cardboard and one of metal. 
In a great many instances very substantial 
displays have been made to hold all sorts 
of packages in interesting arrangements so 
that the general results are quite attyactive. 
These wire displays are arranged so the; 
can be packed and shipped flat, because of 
their ingenious construction and collapsible 
nature. When they are set up on the coun- 
ter they are most rigid and sturdy. When the 
price of the product rises, consequently slow- 
ing its sale, it is then unwise to pack in a 
cardboard box, as the greater length of 
time on the counter necessitates a display 
that can not become dilapidated and unsightly. 
Under these conditions, the advertiser goes 
to a more permanent type of cabinet, usually 
metal. 

3. Metal. Metal displays are manufactured 
in every instance for the particular grouping 
that the manufacturer desires to show. These 
are usually lithographed in colors and gen- 
erally have copy above the merchandise 
stressing the salient features of the product. 

4. Wood. When the product is more ex- 
pensive, and consequently necessitates a finer 
setting, a wood display is used. An effective 
grouping of the products to be shown is used, 
so that they can be displayed to advantage. 
Wooden displays are finely finished, and are 
very colorful, and like all of the displays 
mentioned above, have a space somewhere 
for copy stressing important sales argu- 
ments. Some of these displays are shown in 
the photographs made part of this article. 

A factor that has developed very recently 
is called a combination display, that is, a two- 
in-one unit, that can be used either for the 
counter, or for the window, or both. For in- 
stance, a display has recently been con- 
structed and is being distributed at the pres- 


—Yardley products are advertised at the 
point-of-sale by high-grade wood and mirror 
counter display cases. These are distributed 
to the better class retail drug stores to as- 
sist in the merchandising of the more expen- 
sive line of cosmetics and perfumes— 
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ent moment to the better class jewelry 
stores. It is made in two parts. One part is 
a wood and glass display case that is per- 
fectly flat and sets on the top of the jewelry 
show case in the store. Part of this unit is 
an upright affair, made in the form of a bent 
wood shadow-box, illuminated, that allows 
the dealer to put one item in the shadow- 
box and place it in his window where it is 
bound to attract a great deal of attention. 
The construction is such that it allows for 
his upright unit to be placed on top of the 
dat display. Thus one large ensemble can be 





used either in the window or on the counter, 
showing not only the one unit in the shadow- 
box, but a complete arrangement of stock 
in the bottom unit. This combined unit can 
also be used at any strategic point in the 
store. (This particular display will be dis- 
cussed in greater detail in a future article.) 

In all of the above instances, except in 
that of wire, where constructional difficulties 
eliminate it, these displays tend towards the 
modern trend in design. As has no doubt 
been noticed, there are similar examples of 
modern design on display in windows and 


—A wood rack floor type display unit, very 

compact, shows various types of handbags 

most effectively. This unit is distributed to 

department stores by the national manu- 
facturer— 


—The inexpensive, but effective, wire display 

with lithographed metal sign aids the retail 

druggist to move the manufacturer's mer- 
chandise— 


—For chain stores, this overhead counter 
display arch was made to push the sale of 
patterns. The unit is sometimes placed on 
the counter, the salesgirl making her sales 
through the center opening. Or it may be 
placed on top of the wall case, for depart- 
ment display— 
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retail stores at the moment. The designer 
and the astute display manufacturers are 
cautioned, however, to make their designs in 
such manner that while the entire ensemble 
is attractive, the display itself does not com- 
mand attention completely. Proper thought 
and sufficient research will produce a design 
that will attract the prospective purchaser 
to the display, and then almost immediately 
to the product. 

The inside and back of the display must 
be given a great deal of attention. If it is 
only decorative and serves no practical pur- 
pose, the national advertiser can not expect 
the dealer to keep it on his counter for any 
definite period. He will give it a play for 
a short time, but then it will be replaced by 
something more practical. When a display 
is practical, that is, when a dealer can serve 
from it with ease, he will be more inclined 
to keep the unit on his counter for a greater 
length of time. The retail dealer is not only 
happy to receive an item that will help him 
display and dispense his merchandise—he 
actually seeks it. 

During the experience of the writer in the 
past year there have been several instances 
where large nationally advertised accounts 
have set aside an amount for displays that 
has tripled their appropriation for displays 
in the past. In one case the display appro- 
priation was four times greater than any 
used before. This increase should act as a 
warning to all those who are planning mini- 
mum expenditures for displays in the com- 
ing years. If they desire that their product 
be given prominence at point-of-sale, and 
consequently have their sales increased, we 
recommend that immediate thought be given 
to displays, generally. 





Irving Sussman Changes 


Positions 
Formerly assistant display manager with 
Franklin Simon, New York City, Irving 


Sussman has resigned to accept a position as 
display manager for Scott Furriers, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
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Collier's Weekly Awards 
Prize to Willard Gray 

Out of 118 entries in the display contest 
sponsored by Collier’s Weekly, a window 
created by Willard A. Gray, Lansburgh & 
Brother, Washington, D. C., has been selected 
for first prize of $100. Gray followed a theme 
which included the All-American football 
team selected by Collier’s. 





St. Louis Firm Specializes 
In Motion Displays 

L. G. Olian, Motion Window Displays, 
1021 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo., has 
formed a company for the design and manu- 
facture of revolving and stationary window 
and counter displays. Featured are attrac- 
tive revolving units in wood, glass, and metal 
designed for the display of merchandise 
ranging from jewelry to household appli- 
ances. 
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On May 12 the British empire will crown 
George VI as a five-fold king and emperor 
of India. While interest in the coronation, at 
least in the United States, was dimmed 
somewhat by the untimely abdication of Ed- 
ward VIII, there is no doubt but that the 
event will be one of the year’s outstanding 
spectacles. Shops along the route to be fol- 
lowed by the coronation procession are sell- 
ing standing room in their display windows 
for tremendous sums. Steamship lines are 
arranging to have their vessels lay-over at 
the nearest dock to serve as floating hotels 
for passengers who will be unable to secure 
accomodations in the usual manner. 

It goes without saying that London will be 
transformed into a city of bunting, Venetian 
masts, decorated pylons, and all the other 
paraphernalia of display for such an occa- 
sion. The Silver Jubilee celebrated in 1935, 
in honor of the twenty-fifth year of the reign 
of King George V, showed what can be done 
in portraying the spirit of a great national 
event. The coronation will doubtless see it 
excelled from the standpoint of the lavish 
decorations used. 

Display manufacturers in England began 
preparations for the coronation many months 
ago. Consequently the abdication of King 
Edward was an especial shock. Plans which 
had been proceeding rapidly and which in 
many instances involved unusually large 
sums of capital were suspended almost at a 
moment's notice. A very considerable vol- 
ume of display material was made useless 
and severe losses were suffered by firms who 
had concentrated on reproductions of the 
ex-king. The ciphers, thousands of photo- 
graphs, and a great number of papier mache 
and plaster models and statuettes were ren- 
dered valueless. In one case a firm paid an 
eminent sculptor more than $1,500 to model 
King Edward for display purposes. 

The one fortunate angle of the upset in 
plans was that the coronation date remained 
unchanged. This fact made is possible for 
dozens of display firms to salvage material 
and equipment which had been constructed 
along more or less standardized lines. 

Photography promises to take a very big 
part in the forthcoming celebration and the 
new turn of events has given the situation 
a very different aspect. Whereas, previously 
the dominant feature of many decorative 
schemes was the single photograph of the 
king, there is now a king, queen, and the 
popular heir apparent. This fact has to be 
taken into full account, for the new queen 
must also have full, recognition in display 
arrangements. Similarly, patriotic slogans 
such as “God save the king” will now take 
the form of “God save the king and queen.” 

The royal cipher is of course a very im- 
portant motif of design, and a new one has 
now been officially passed by the College 
of Arms to render the cipher distinct from 
that used by King George V. (This cipher 
is shown on the following page, just beneath 
the central window design.) 


Selfridge’s, London’s great department 


store, has always been noted for the excel- 
lent display use made of its building in fes- 
tive times, particularly for the Silver Jubilee. 
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Of all the efforts which were projected in 
every part of the British empire on that oc- 
casion, none surpassed the regal theme of 
Selfridge’s, in which the massive lines of 
the building served as a classic basis for a 
truly stupendous exhibit. Poised on top of 
the store, directly over the main entrance, 
was a Statue of Britannia, almost as tall as 
the store itself, standing between two lions 
in equally gargantuan proportions. Enor- 
mous drapes of purple velvet were swung 
from the parapet of the roof, extending down 
to the marquee. Midway down, on the velvet, 
were the Star of India and the Victoria 
Cross. Also on the velvet, between two Cor- 
inthian columns, was a circular placque with 
a portrait of King George V and Queen 
Mary, and the inscription, “God save the 
king.” over the top. Surmounting the velvet 
and just under the figure of Britannia was a 
large crown, illuminated at night. 

Stretching over the whole frontage 
of the store and down tthe _ sides, 
blazons were hung between each pillar 
showing in the center the arms of famous 
cities of the empire. Underneath each was 
the name in glowing light. At each corner 
were hung two huge Union Jacks, and typi- 
cal scenes from the principal cities of the 
empire. 

Pylons were erected in the middle of Ox- 
ford street, with gilded figures of peace rest- 
ing on the top. These figures were poised on 
decorative orbs, which in turn stood on 
fluted capitals. The pylons were decorated 
with bands of purple and stripes of gold. In 
between the pylons were suspended flags 
from poles surmounted with small crowns. 
Flags of the dominions were used around 
the roof of Selfridge’s to complete the 
scheme of decoration. 

In the United States it is of course to be 
expected that the coronation will have an 
important effect on fashions and display in 
general. Such an event of world-wide im- 
portance naturally serves as inspiration in 
divers forms. Some few window displays 
have already been used in which the coro- 
nation theme is subtly intimated, even if not 
stressed. As time goes on and the date for 
the celebration nears, there will be an in- 
creasing number of display tie-ups in which 
the event is featured. 

It is with this thought in mind that the 
sketches are shown on the following page. 
The display designs are adaptable for either 
window or interior displays. Across the top 
of the page are three suggestions, while an- 
other is shown at the right. Modern gar- 
landing is used in conjunction with papier 
mache shields and crowns, while gilt mould- 
ing and gold ropes play important parts. One 
of the designs uses three large metallic tubes 
supported by garlands, conventional crowns, 
and related material. Still another depends 
on the novel draping of bunting for its in- 
teresting effect. 

Since heraldry plays such a vital part in 
English tradition, and because its regula- 
tions are so strict, displaymen who wish to 
construct their own displays should observe 
carefully the requirements outlined. (For 
example, one quarter of the shield of Au- 
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The Coronation and Display 


stralia bears five white stars which vary in 
size and shape. The topmost must have seven 
points, the next on the right has six, and the 
smaller, immediately below, has five. The 
lowest has eight points and a single star on 
the left has seven. The axis of each star 
varies, also.) While in all probability only a 
few people in the United States could tell 
when a minor error has been made in a 
heraldic design, most displaymen prefer to 
have their displays authentic in every de- 
tail. 

Immediately below the central display de- 
sign at the top of the following page is the 
new royal cipher designed by the College of 
Arms for King George VI. This form is 
correct in every way and should be followed 
exactly. 

To the left of the cipher is another display 
suggestion, adaptable either for an interior 
display or as the main motif of a window 
background. Only one-half of the design is 
shown. At the lower right of the page is the 
unicorn which helps support the shield of 
Scotland. This is the same as those borne 
on the arms of England, except that the neck 
is encircled by an Eastern crown instead of 
a coronet. 

Next to the unicorn is the familiar badge 
of Scotland, the thistle. It is in purple, with 
a green calyx and leaves. The conventional 
type is shown, but a variant often adopted 
permits the leaves to be shown higher than 
the flower. 

A suggestion for a column trim, for win- 
dow display use, is seen in the lower central 
portion of page 21. 

At the lower left is a shield bearing the 
royal arms of Canada, which are the same 
as the English arms except that the fourth 
quarter is blue, with three fleur-de-lys in 
gold, and the base has a spray of three maple 
leaves in russet and green on a_ white 
ground. 

The final drawing shows the Tudor rose, 
the badge of England, which should be 
shown as a flower only, without stem or 
leaves. This figure is based on the pentagon. 
The flower is divided vertically through the 
center, the right half being white and the 
left a rich crimson. The center circle and 
the surrounding ring of seed are gold. The 
five projecting leaves on the outer edge are 
green. 





Russell Wertz 
Joins W. A. |. 


Russell Wertz, formerly head of the New 
Jersey Window Display Service, Newark, 
N. J., has joined the display materials divi- 
sion of Window Advertising, Inc., New York 
City. Wertz recently sold his service com- 
pany to Dis-Play-Well, Inc., of the same 
city. 





Sympathy Extended 
To Roland Spies 


The many friends in the display field of 
Roland Spies, Bader’s, St. Louis, were 
grieved to learn of the sudden death of his 
mother on February 2. Sincere sympathy is 
extended. 
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For Coronation Displays 
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—With the date of the coronation of King George VI approaching rapidly, displaymen in the United States are giving increased attention to the 
thought of the tie-in which they will make with the event. Above are shown some suggested sketches for window or interior displays, and also 


some of the more familiar heraldic devices which play important parts in the coronation ceremonies— 
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The Proposed 
Display Code 

On page 34 of this issue is a proposed dis- 
play code as suggested by John R. A. de 
Jung, Spokane, Washington, tenth district 
director of the International Association of 
Display Men and member of the president’s 
advisory committee on national industrial 
legislation. The code is a tentative one, pre- 
sented by de Jung because it is felt advisable 
that something along this line should be 
prepared in anticipation of the revised form 
of NRA which many believe will eventually 
be placed in effect. 

In its present form the de Jung display 
code will be the subject of many bouquets 
and brickbats. In attempting to cover such 
a broad field as display it was inevitable 
that the first effort would fall short of the 
goal desired—a code which will be equally 
fair to employer and employee, which will 
properly classify the various divisions of dis- 
play, which will establish reasonable work- 
ing hours and payment, and which will con- 
sider various factors such as locale, type of 
store, etc. De Jung is to be complimented on 
the initiative he has shown and on his cour- 
age in presenting a code which is bound to 
create strong feeling for and against its 
measures. 

The proposal has been sent by the I. A. 
D. M. to all members, asking for comment 
and criticism, After~membership expression 
has been studied the national industrial 
legislation committee will make definite rec- 
ommendations to the board of directors, 
upon which body will rest the final action 
and the form in which the code is advocated, 
if such approval is deemed advisable. 

Many will say the proposed code smacks 
of unionism, to which the display field has 
manifested an antipathy in the past. The pro- 
ponents will answer that there is growing 
unrest in the retail field, and that strikes 
(such as those in Philadelphia and other 
cities recently) indicate that this field is ripe 
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for unionism—that it would be better for the 
display profession to choose their own na- 
tional display organization to represent them 
rather than to be forced into a labor organi- 
zation not of their own selection and gov- 
erned by men unacquainted with display and 
its professional status. 

In regard to salaries, employers will un- 
doubtedly protest vigorously at the standard 
proposed. It is certain that establishing an 
intentional minimum wage such as $50 a 
week for displaymen also tends to establish 
an unintentional maximum which is gov- 
erned by the lower figure. 

Undoubtedly there will be many additions, 
subtractions, and revisions made to the code 
before it can even be considered for adop- 
tion. There are many “ifs” which will have 
to become established facts before there is 
any likelihood of displaymen and employers 
being confronted with the problem of adop- 
tion or rejection of this code in its final 
form. But at least it is interesting to spec- 
ulate on the effect such a program would 
have. 





Living Standards 
and Display 

Several years ago Will Rogers defined ad- 
vertising as “something which makes us 
spend money we haven’t got for something 
we don’t want.” His exaggeration was of 
course necessary in order to achieve the 
humorous quip intended. 

But advertising, of which display is an 
important part, does not exert a retrogres- 
sive effect on the public. On the contrary 
there is no other factor which has done 
quite so much as advertising to increase the 
living standards of the nation through edu- 
cation and the portrayal of better conditions. 

By stimulating the wants of the people, 
advertising has been a purveyor of comfort 
and health and happiness. It has caused the 
American citizen to accept as necessities 
those things which in many other countries 
are regarded as luxuries. 

American displaymen may well be proud 
of the part they have had in this mass edu- 
cation. 





Internal Store 
Promotion 

On page 14 of this issue is an article by 
Thomas Robb, manager, sales - promotion 
division, National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, which is well worth exceptionally 
close study by displaymen. Going deeply 
into the problems of internal store promo- 
tion, Robb recommends a ten-point program 
in which display has a prominent place. 

Probably many displaymen will not agree 
with him that the onus of this important 
part of merchandising could not be made a 
part of the display director’s duties. Re- 
gardless of this fact, many a displayman will 
be given a deeper insight into the possibili- 
ties of his job by a careful analysis of the 
article. May we suggest that Robb’s com- 
ments be given close attention—and then re- 
read, 
Fisher Display Service 
Makes Chicago Survey 

Following a survey of over 10,000 retail 
outlets in the Chicago market area, Fisher 
Display Service, Inc., has made a compila- 
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tion which shows twenty-six points of valu- 
able merchandising information on each of 
these stores. The records include 7,114 liquor 
outlets and 3,068 drug, tobacco, and confec- 
tionery stores. 

In the offices of Fisher Display Service, 
Inc., is a great wall market area and traf- 
fic flow map, measuring 20x20 feet, which 
has been pronounced the finest accomplish- 
ment of its kind. On this map are plainly 
indicated all shopping centers, car lines, 
elevated lines, bus lines, boulevards, the vari- 
ous income class areas and the Negro and 
foreign districts. The locations of all retail 
outlets in various lines are marked with 
colored map tacks. Chicago’s 256 individual 
shopping centers are illustrated on this map 
in a way which shows their relative sales 
possibilities. 

This map has enabled many prominent 
advertisers to visualize their Chicago market 
in such a way that they can quickly deter- 
mine where their window displays will bring 
the greatest sales returns. 

The results of the survey are contained 
in the booklet “Stop Waste,” which will be 
mailed upon request by Fisher Display Serv- 
ice, Inc., 560 West Lake street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 





Stanley & Patterson, Inc., 
Picks Eveready 

Stanley & Patterson, Inc., has standard- 
ized on Eveready batteries for all battery- 
operated motion display, it is announced by 
National Carbon Company. Such displays 
will also make use of the Eveready Vibro 
motor, the development of National Carbon. 
John G. Ruckelhaus, former director of the 
motion display division of the U. S. Printing 
& Lithographing Company, and holder of 
many patents for animated display devices, 
will have charge of this field for the pro- 
moters, with National Carbon Company co- 
operating. 





Buffalo Firm Enlarges 
Departments 

Sam’l. C. Dutch & Son, 487 Washington 
street, Buffalo, N. Y., have recently en- 
larged their mannequin and chrome furni- 
ture departments, and added many new lines 
of display equipment and accessories to their 
stock. 





Peter Copeland Signs World's 
Fair Contract 

The contract for the designs of the elec- 
trical production building, costing $425,000, 
for the New York World’s Fair in 1939, 
was signed February 1 by Grover Whalen 
and the architects, Frederick C. Hirons and 
Peter Copeland. The last-named is presi- 
dent of Copeland Displays, specializing in 
industrial exhibits and displays for promin- 
ent concerns. 





Greggory's Inc., Opens 
St. Louis Office 


Lester M. Levin has been placed in charge 
of the new St. Louis office of Greggory’s, 
Inc. The firm’s showroom is located on the 
second floor of the De Soto hotel. The firm 
offers a design creative service for mer- 
chants in addition to a line of fabrics and 
other display products. 
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To Clement Kieffer, Jr., The Kleinhans 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., goes the honor of 
winning the grand prize of $500 in the Levy 
Bros. & Adler Rochester, Inc., window dis- 
vlay contest concluded a short time ago. 
Kieffer, with a splendid series of twelve 
vindows, competed in the division for cities 
‘f 100,000 population and over. First prize 
in the same class went to Jack Dean, Brooks 
Clothing Company, Los Angeles, Calif., the 
iward being $250. 

E. E, O’Donnell, well-known display direc- 
or for Sisson Brothers-Welden, Binghamton, 
N. Y., was adjudged winner of first prize 
f $250 in the second division for cities of 
under 100,000 population, with an entry of 
twenty-four photographs of displays dating 
from September 15 through December 15. 
Second prize of $200 in this class went to 
F. C. Brown, Hughes Clothing Company, 
Appleton, Wis. 

Shown in the photographs are displays by 
the following, top to bottom, respectively : 
Clement Kieffer, Jr.. E. E. O’Donnell, and 
Jack Dean. 

Other winners were as follows, cities of 
100,000 and over: second, $200, Richard 
Peterson, P. A. Meyer & Sons, Erie, Pa.; 
third, $125, Thomas F. Park, J. Reed’s Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; fourth, $100, E. Michel- 
son, H. White, Inc., St. Paul, Minn.; fifth, 
$50, John W. BeBois, Newbills’, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; sixth, $25, Harry G. Good, Mc- 
Inerny’s, Honolulu, T. H. 

Cities of under 100,000: third, $125, Charles 
W. Moyer, Koch Brothers, Allentown, Pa.; 
fourth, $100, Edwin H. Olson, Jones-Mor- 
gan, Waterbury, Conn.; fifth, $50, Chet J. 
Lally, C. A. Gross Company, Green Bay, 
Wis.; sixth, $25, Frank Cohan, Al Baskin, 
Joliet, Il. 

Describing the display campaign con- 
ducted by Sisson Brothers-Welden, O’Don- 
nell said: “Beginning on September 15 we 
installed at least two windows each week, so 
that at no time were we without a display 
of Levy Brothers & Adler clothes. During 
the fall appeared windows featuring Hardi- 
weave suits, Globetrotter and Llambak coats, 
and as the cold weather approached we con- 
centrated on Mt. Rock fleece coats. 

“We have tried to make each display a 
bit different from the other and at the same 
time dramatize the quality of the merchan- 
dise. Timely events such as the election, 
world’s series, football, and Christmas af- 
forded us an opportunity to create certain 
themes that were instrumental in attracting 
attention. Very careful attention was given 
to the handling of the garments and most 
of the photos reflect this care. We feel cer- 
tain that our series of windows did create 
considerable attention and brought customers 
into our men’s section. We hope that all 
the stores who entered this contest had the 
excellent results we did.” 





Kieffer and O°Donnell Win 
Levy bros.--Adier Contest 
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THE PART DISPLAY SHOULD PLAY 
IN INTERNAL STORE PROMOTION 
[Continued from page 15] 
but in the things it has taught us who direct 
and supervise displays. For instance, we 
found it desirable to specify weekly display 
themes during the life of the course, which 
lasted, by the way, six weeks, for the stu- 
dents to build their displays around. This 
made for uniformity of display appeal and 
was found to be so effective that we are 
making it a regular year ’round procedure. 
Every month the display manager and the 
head of the fashion bureau meet in my office 
and the theme is decided upon for each 

week of the following month. 

“I have no doubt that other stores have 
discovered similar or better ways of putting 
the fullest amount of selling emphasis in 
their displays. I mention this experiment in 
display teaching because we have found it 
to be such a happy one, and because it illus- 
trates my point, namely, that since the whole 
inside display job can not adequately be 
handled by the display department, it is 
necessary to work out a simple means of 
getting this job done—and done well—by 
the people behind the counters. 

“My second point in this connection is 
briefly that I don’t mean that the advertising 
department should encroach on the display- 
man’s job. I mean simply that out of the 
advertising department should come a fund 
of valuable suggestions which the display- 
man, or the display-trained salesperson, can 
put to work. The advertising department can 
and should contribute generously to the ef- 
fectiveness of store displays, for it is con- 
stantly knee-deep in the job of selling, 
whereas the display department is thinking 
more or less exclusively in terms of beauty 
and artistic arrangement. 

“IT suggest that when you sit down with 
buyers and merchandise men to draw up 
your monthly or seasonal advertising plans 
that the matter of display be thoroughly dis- 
cussed and specific suggestions for specific 
items of merchandising be made. I suggest 
also that your copywriters be required to 
think in terms of display, and to make help- 
ful suggestions for the departments for 
which they are writing.” 

Working closely with salespeople and dis- 
play department, the internal store promo- 
tion manager will be able to map out a pro- 
gram that seeks to accomplish a very def- 
inite goal toward which he can bend his 
efforts constantly. One of its features, no 
doubt, will be to teach salespeople the proper 
preparation of “selling displays” as they 
pertain to merchandise in the salesperson’s 
own department. 

2. Effective departmental tie-up with the 
store’s own newspapef advertising. Granting 
that this is desirable, the obvious solution 
suggested is a departmental display stand 
designed to hold a newspaper advertisement 
that would measure more than a quarter of 
a page, and to take a full-page advertisement 
from the largest women’s magazine. Other 
material —tie-ups with radio broadcasting 
and a number of other effective selling ideas 
the internal store promotion manager could 
nicely evolve—could be strikingly prepared 
to do an impressive job in this device. 

The stand in question takes up less space 
than the cardboard easel variety, yet is more 
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impressive, more attractive, and is perman- 
ent. It provides an easy method for insert- 
ing and removing the ads, it will not wabble 
or fall, and will stand out strikingly from 
the ordinary store sign cards. It can work 
for each department every day in the year. 
It is now available and being ordered by 
stores in all sections of the country. 

3. Effective education of salespeople in 
knowledge of the selling points of specific 
items of merchandise in their own depart- 
ments. (Since this is not directly connected 
with display, it will not be discussed here. 
The same applies to the other activities to 
be mentioned later.) 


4. Effective cooperation of salespeople to 
get them to help the store sell more mer- 
chandise in other departments. 


5. Effective merchandise presentation in 
every department. A customer’s first question 
is likely to be: “What can you show me?” 
This is answered: immediately by assort- 
ment displays showing a complete range of 
merchandise, including styles, colors, ma- 
terials, and prices. They produce an appeal- 
ing decorative effect; they impress the cus- 
tomer with size and completeness of stock; 
they enable the customer to make her selec- 
tion quickly; they cut down selling time. 

6. Effective “selling” treatment of signs 
throughout the store. Two hundred and fifty 
persons engaged in retail sales promotion 
work gave 100 per cent accord just a year 
ago that signs are almost universally bad 
in stores today. There are some notable ex- 
ceptions to such a state of affairs, but most 
stores frankly admit they are doing a pretty 
poor job in this direction. 

it’s no longer a question of a sign versus 
no sign; it’s a matter of the right kind of 
sign versus no sale! One of the finest stores 
in the country recently stated: “We are de- 
manding a stricter censorship of sign copy, 
with a rule that all signs should be informa- 
tive and that signs without prices must be 
rare exceptions.” 

We make the recommendation that while 
the advertising department copywriters may 
write window signs, those for the interior 
should be written by a salesminded copy- 
writer especially assigned to this work in 
the internal store promotion section. A com- 
plete selling message should appear on the 
card about the article on display. The first 
requisite is to provide for the intelligent 
wording of signs. The physical aspects of 
producing signs in large numbers is a sec- 
ondary consideration; the limitation of the 
number of signs to those that really mean 
something would be a fine step in the right 
direction. 

7. Effective main floor publicity to acquaint 
customers with important features in other 
parts of the store. 

8. Effective use of main floor bargain 
tables. 

9. Effective cultivation of store employees’ 
business. 

10. It should pay stores well in 1937 to 
cooperate actively with important manufac- 
turers in order to get from them the new- 
type dealer helps that will definitely help 
both parties sell more goods. These helps 
should have the following qualifications: 
They should be selling campaigns. They 
should be thorough, well-rounded efforts. 
They should be developed from thinking in 
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terms of ideas rather than of media. They 
should aim to do a more effective selling 
job than the individual store—with so many 
other items to consider—could do for itself. 
They should be flexible wherever possible. 
They should endeavor to help many stores 
Overcome certain weaknesses that exist in 
their promotional program. They should pro- 
vide for continuous selling action for the 
product in question. 

The ten points which we have recom- 
mended for internal store promotion, if fol- 
lowed scrupulously, can materially add to 
annual volume. While we believe they should 
be supervised wherever possible by an in- 
ternal store promotion manager, the display 
executive will find that he can have much 
to do with the success of such a program. 
Whether or not this new post is created, 
the intelligent display manager will recog- 
nize that the trend toward more productive 
sales promotion is in this direction, and he 
will give his wholehearted support to the 
movement. Some up-and-coming display 
managers will study the possibilities 
thoroughly and will rise handsomely to the 
occasion—proving their ability to guide an 
effective internal store promotion program 
in their stores, and thus making their pres- 
ence of far greater moment to their superiors. 

More than a thousand stores around the 
country right now are seriously and en- 
thusiastically studying our aforementioned 
ten-fold plan. They have indicated dramatic- 
ally that it is just what they have needed in 
order to get going in earnest on this sure 
road to greater sales and profits. Can you 
afford to be left behind the procession, or 
are you ready to prepare yourself for the 
glowing opportunities ahead? 





H. H. Woody Becomes Manager 
Of Stensgaard N. Y. Office 

H. H. Woody, account executive, W. L. 
Stensgaard & Associates, Inc., .Chicago, has 
been made manager of the New York City 
othice located at 101 West Thirty-first street. 
Woody, who has had years of experience in 
retail selling and in advertising and sales pro- 
motion work, will be assisted by Ralph Mason 
in contacting and servicing both accounts and 
retail stores in the East. Simultaneously 
with the release of the information regarding 
Woody’s promotion, W. L. Stensgaard an- 
nounced the resignation of H. D. Barber. 


Ad-Win Service Illustrated 





-In New Brochure 


“Win With Winning Windows” is the title 
of an interesting illustrated brochure which 
has been issued to describe the service rend- 
ered to chain and specialty stores by The 
Ad-Win Company, 43 East Nineteenth street, 
New York City. Copies will be mailed gratis 
upon request. 





J. J. Twyford Promoted 
At Einson-Freeman 

J. J. Twyford, production executive of the 
Einson-Freeman Company, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., has been elected vice-president 
in charge of production and a member of the 
board of directors of that company. Twyford 
was formerly plant superintendent of the 
American Lithographic Company, with which 
organization he was associated for over 
twenty years. 
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NEW DESIGNS 


There are materials for 
window displays, interior 
displays, ledge and base 
treatment, show cases, 


columns, wall treatment. 








Bing SPRING AND SUMMER BEAUTY 
TO YOUR WINDOWS 


The Dennison spring and summer line of new decorating 
materials is now ready. It is a complete line and offers to 
the display man everything he needs to make beautiful, 
compelling displays in these important seasons. 

These materials are designed with an eye to creating 
sales. They are attention-getters. Their beauty will draw 
prospects to your windows and present your merchandise 


most attractively. 


FRAMINGHAM 


There are clever cut-outs, beautifully printed panels, 
valances, surface papers — everything you will need to 
create attractive displays. See this new line today. Ask 
your jobber or write direct. 


Get this New Catalogue 


This beautiful new |6-page catalogue, printed 
in two colors, and showing the new items in the 
Dennison's spring and summer line of decorat- 
ing materials, and also some of the ways in 
which these materials can be used, is yours for 
the asking. Every display man should have a 
copy for constant reference. Ask your jobber 
for one, or write to Department DW. 


Denmoow oMamufachuwing So. 





MASSACHUSETTS 











St. Louis Club Meeting 
Well Attended 


More than 100 members of the St. Louis 
Display Club attended a special dinner meet- 
ing at the DeSoto hotel the night of Febru- 
ary 1. Among the features of the evening 
were several talks by guest speakers and 
the presence at the speakers’ table of Anita 
Page, motion picture actress. Irwin Hiff- 
man, president of the St. Louis organization, 
conducted the program with his usual deft- 
ness. 

George Prater, formerly engaged in the 
display business in St. Louis, discussed his 
“Hollywood Exhibit” which is being shown 
in many department stores. The exhibit, 
consisting of dozens of models of motion 
picture stars in authentic costumes from 
their pictures, required more than a year to 
arrange and Prater’s account of the difficul- 
ties involved was very interesting. He in- 
troduced Miss Page, appearing with the ex- 
hibit, who made a brief but charming talk. 
On behalf of the St. Louis club, Hiffman 
presented the actress with a corsage. 

Glee R. Stocker, president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Display Men spoke 
briefly, being followed on the program by 
Frank G. Bingham, treasurer of the associa- 


tion and display director for Robertson 
Brothers, South Bend, Ind., who chose as 
his subject “Windows Within Ourselves.” 


Excerpts from his speech are given below: 
“You and I know that yesterday’s dis- 
plays are dead; but by studying them we 


can improve upon the displays of today. 
Likewise, the things we did, the mistakes, 


and the habits we made yesterday need no 
longer live within us today. We _ should 
look at these windows within ourselves as 
the customer looks at our displays. 

“The first is the ‘habit window.’ There 
are many habits which keep displaymen from 
getting ahead. One of these is the habit 

[Continued on page 40] 





—Frank Bingham, treasurer, International Association of Display Men; Anita Page, motion 
picture actress; R. C. Kash, editor, DISPLAY WORLD, and Irwin Hiffman, president, St. Louis 
Display Club— 
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Jelke Contest Gets Results 
At Remarkably Low Cost 


An effective solution for the problem of 
getting the retailer to put up the expensive 
material furnished him by the large distribu- 
tors of consumer products has recently been 
worked out by the John F. Jelke Company, 
manufacturers of oleomargarine. 

The idea back of the display contest run 
by the Jelke Company was to arouse the in- 
terest and cooperation of every person and 
organization involved in the sale of “Good 
Luck margarine” at the beginning of the fall 
cooking and baking season when the con- 
sumer could be most easily influenced by 
“point-of-sale” advertising. 

Putting so broad a contest plan in opera- 
tion tied the promotion up with national ad- 
vertising all down the line from headquar- 
ter’s salesman to distributor's salesman to 
retailer, and resulted in an unusually low 
cost per display when sales were checked at 
the end of the contest period. 

The. Jelke Company's plan called for lo- 
calizing a display contest around each dis- 
tributor. The company furnished the prizes, 
the advertising material, the promotional 
material with his name on it, the rules, the 
judges—one of whom was local—and printed 
and furnished a tailor-made plan for him. 
The distributor had only to supply the en- 
thusiasm of his men and take all the credit 
for himself. 

Despite the plan’s wide scope, it was 
simple. In fact, the four contest rules were 
so simple that 17 per cent of the company’s 
distributors had a 100 per cent showing in 
their territory. Considering the fact that 





By LAWRENCE H. SELZ 
Chicago 


every retailer who sells margarine must have 
a special license from the Treasury depart- 
ment to do so, it was an achievement for a 
distributor to get every licensed account han- 
dling “Good Luck margarine” in his terri- 
tory to enter the contest. 

The display tied up closely with the cur- 
rent national magazine advertising show- 
ing the full colored pages that were running 
at the time. 

Each retailer was to build a “Good Luck” 
display, either counter, floor, wall, or win- 
dow, and include a price card, a window 
poster strip, a copy of the magazine adver- 
tisement furnished by the company, and a 
dummy carton of “Good Luck.” He was al- 
lowed considerable latitude in what could 
be used in the display, being required to use 
only the material specified above. He was 
given plenty of material, however, to allow 
for complete originality. 

After the display was constructed, the 
dealer was required to take a photograph 
of it, forwarding the photograph, with a 
signed entry blank attached, to his distribu- 
tor. 

Each salesman for the distributor, also, 


—This is one of the wall and floor dis- 
plays entered by a retailer in the unique 
display contest conducted recently by the 
John F. Jelke Company, makers of ocleo- 
margarine. The contest winners are to be 
announced shortly— 
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was in a contest held by the distributor 
based on the largest number of entries sub 
mitted by that salesman. Besides that, points 
were given salesmen on prizes taken by thei~ 
customers. That is, the salesman whose cus- 
tomer got first prize in the contest run b: 
the distributor, got twenty points, the sales- 
man whose customer got second prize, four 
TCC, CCC. 

Simultaneously, a contest was run by th: 
Jchn F. Jelke Company for the 119 dis 
tributors, based on the number of entries 
turned in by their dealers in relation to the 
number of licensed accounts in their terri 
tory. A fourth simultaneous contest was for 
the salesmen of the company. Their prizes 
were based on the number of entries turned 
in by the distributors in their territories in 
relation to the number of licensed accounts. 
The fifth and final contest in this set was 
for the Jelke Company’s sales managers. 
and they, in turn, were given a prize based 
on the same conditions outlined above. 

When it is considered that entering the 
contest meant that the retailer must go to 
the trouble of getting a camera, taking a 
photograph (which, in some cases meant spe- 
cial lighting), and submitting that photo- 
graph, the Jelke Company estimates that at 
least 20 per cent more displays were up than 
the actual number of entries. This means 
that between 65 and 75 per cent of the com- 
pany’s retailers have been showing the dis- 
play material. 

Probably the most gratifying part of the 
contest to the Jelke Company was that the 
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distributor that made the most outstanding 
showing in number of displays entered, also 
had the largest increase in tonnage during 
that period. “And, in a preliminary survey, it 
was found that the retailer who had the 
most effective displays likewise enjoyed a 
substantial increase in sales of the product. 


The prizes offered were of considerable 
value. Prizes furnished the distributor to 
award retailers included Packard electric 
shavers, Elgin watches, electric toasters, 
electric clocks, and twenty-six piece silver 
sets, as well as a number of items of less 
value. The salesman’s prizes included rain- 
ccats, fountain pen and pencil sets, and 
witches. Both the retailers’ and the sales- 
men’s prizes were to be awarded at a ban- 
qvet given for the occasion by the distributor. 

The distributors who turned in the most 
ev tries from their districts got, for first 
prize, (and at this writing it appears thai 
‘re will be about twenty ties for first 
place) a two-day trip to Chicago with the 
reiailer who won first place in their display 
contest. During their stay, they were to be 
entertained with football or hockey games, 
prize fights, theater performances, or any- 
thing else available that they would like to 
see. The distributor, also, was given one leg 
on a silver trophy, permanent possession of 
which will be given when the trophy has 
been won three times. In addition, he re- 
ceived a personal gift of a leather desk clock, 
which carried a miniature of the trophy, and 
an inlaid plate giving credit to him as a 
winner. 

The Jelke Company’s salesman in whose 
territory the greatest number of entries was 
submitted was to be brought to Chicago and 
given an honorary dinner by the entire staff 
of the company, as well as an engraved 
wrist watch as a permanent memento. The 
runners-up were to receive pen and pencil 
sets. 

The company sales manager whose area 
made the best showing was to be given a 
two-week trip to Bermuda for himself and 
his wife, with all expenses paid. Also, he 
was to receive a leather desk clock with an 
engraved plate descriptive of his winnings. 

Dealers, distributors and their salesmen, 
the company salesmen and even sales man- 
agers were pepped up during the period of the 
contest, which ran 30 days, with plenty of 
letters from the home office. 


In spite of the fact that the contest was 
geared to one prize for every forty retailers 
with a minimum of six to any one distribu- 
tor’s territory, and one distributor salesmen 
prize to every five salesmen, the number of 
entries in to date indicate that the cost to 
the Jelke Company per display (only en- 
tries of which they have photographic proof) 
will be less than 75 cents. This includes all 
expense attached to the contest except the 
display material which the company would 
have needed and hoped to have used anyway. 

Even more encouraging to the company 
than the low cost per display are the unsoli- 
cited testimonial letters being received both 
from distributors and retailers telling of the 
benefits derived from the contest in in- 
creased tonnage and profits. Moreover, com- 
pany sales reports for October show it to 
have been the biggest month in the entire 
history of the business. 
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Save Time and Money on 


all Cut-out Display Work 


: NO EDGES TO PAINT OR FIN- 
with ISH because the base is solid 
color all the way through and 

cuts cleanly, leaving no rough 
fibres to be smoothed down. This 
solid base comes in a choice 


ART BOARD of black or terra cotta, which 


blends perfectly with any surface 
THE COLOR color. 


GOES ALL THE 
WAY THROUGH TWENTY-TWO SURFACE COL- 


ORS—COLOREJ comes in Foil 
Surfaces of silver, copper, gold, 
red, blue, dark green, light green, 
lavender, purple, light blue, and 
TWELVE different Coated Sur- 


face Colors. 








PROTECTIVE LAYOUT SHEET 
covers each board. This is a 
white sheet on which your artist 
may sketch his design before 
cutting. 


CONVENIENT SIZE—COLOREJ 
is not intended for structural use 
and is put up in 26” x 42” size, 
convenient for shipping and han- 


Send for Free Color 
Chart with Samples. dling. 





National Distributors—THE CHARLES F. HARRIS CO., 30 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
THE MAHARAM FABRIC CORP., 130 W. 46th St., New York City 


v 
DISPLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


30 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 














A smooth, continuous flow of ever-changing 
color illumination will stand out in 


BEAUTY, and because it’s Different 


COLORFLEX CONTROL 


makes this possible in Electric Signs and Window Display 
Write 


Colorflex Corporation, Hammond, Ind. 
for free booklet. 
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$25 For Your Originality 
in This Display Contest 
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BUY Yio DOZEN OF THESE 
Do 1 GET IT EXCLUSIVE. 7? 
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DISPLAY DIRECTOR 


























Herewith is presented the second cartoon 
in a different type of display contest spon- 
sored by Old King Cole, Inc., Canton, Ohio, 
and DISPLAY WORLD. While the con- 
test is essentially a humorous one, an actual 
cash award of $25 will be paid to the winner 
each month. The rules are simple: 

Old King Cole-DISPLAY WORLD will 
pay $25 to—and pin a medal on—the display- 
man who proves, in the most original man- 
ner, that he did not, during 1936, ever say 
to a salesman: “If I buy one-twelfth dozen 
of these do I get it exclusive ?”’—or words to 
that effect. 

The money will really be paid; and the 
medal will be presented, too! 

Any person working in the display depart- 
ment (window or interior) of any retail 
establishment is eligible. To enter all you 
do is write “Didn’t Say” Contest Editor, 
DISPLAY WORLD, 1209 Sycamore street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, telling why you think, on 
your record, you should win the prize. 

Letters must be postmarked not later than 
the last day of the month of the dating of 
DISPLAY WORLD. Winners will be an- 
nounced the second month following. All 
entries become .the property of DISPLAY 
WORLD. 


The judges are: Kay Kamen, exclusive 





representative of Walt Disney Enterprises; 
S. R. Mackabee, director of displays, The 
May Company, Cleveland; W. L. Stensgaard, 
president, W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, 
Inc. Their decision is final. 

All entrants, whether they win the cash 
prize or the medal or not, will receive a 
reprint of the cartoon, autographed by Al 
Parke, on heavy paper suitable for framing. 

It is not necessary to be a subscriber to 
DISPLAY WORLD or a customer of Old 
King Cole, Inc., to compete. 

The “Didn’t Says” will be changed each 
month. 

Displaymen submitting a “Didn't Say” 
which is used will be paid $10. 

It is the originality of your entry that 
counts; get in the game now! Twenty-five 
minutes of your time may win twenty-five 
dollars for you. 





Brager Catalogue 
Issued 

The Brager Fixture Company, 450 Seventh 
avenue, New York City, has issued a new 
catalogue which shows a_ representative 
group of the many types of display fixtures 
made by the firm. 
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Minneapolis Display Guild 
Elects Officers 

At the regular January meeting of the 
Minneapolis Display Guild, Val W. Thomas, 
John W. Thomas Company, was elected 
president for 1937. Much interest was shown 
by the club members in the selection of the 
men who will carry on the work of the or- 
ganization. Thomas is one of the leaders oi 
the display field and as president of the 
Guild will bring much that is good into the 
spirit of the group. 

Haroid Benson, Leader, Inc., was ap 
pointed vice-president, while the office of 
secretary went to Wray Gilliam, an out- 
standing window card and poster artist. Vic- 
tor Lutter, Young-Quinlan Company, was 
reelected treasurer. The following will com- 
pose the board of directors: E. W. Samsel, 
Young-Quinlan Company; Frank Dodson, 
Carr’s; A. W. Anderson, Harold’s, Inc. 

A very fine program is being worked oui 
for the coming year. The Minneapolis club 
has been consistently active in many ways 
during the past twelve months under the 
direction of E. W. Samsel, who did much to 
create interest and good-fellowship in the 
organization. It is expected that 1937 wili 
see a retention of the prcegress made and 
added achievements for the Guild. 





"Coleman News’ Announces 
Display Department 

The January issue of the “Coleman News,” 
house organ of the Coleman Lamp & Stove 
Company, Wichita, Kansas, carries much 
space devoted to their new display depart 
ment which is managed by H. W. Morton. 
The department is devoted exclusively to the 
interests of Coleman dealers and is equipped 
to handle practically any display problem 
which may arise. Morton, who is the son of 
“Charlie” Morton, well known to display- 
men everywhere, has been with Coleman for 
the past two years doing the preliminary 
work necessary to open such a dealer service. 

A regular feature of the new department 
will be the “Coleman display of the month” 
a carefully prepared window display fea- 
turing the most seasonable merchandise in 
appropriate settings. This service, including 
price tickets, display cards, etc., will be furn- 
ished free to dealers on request. 





Nalco, Inc., Introduces 
New Designs 

Nalco, Inc., 116 East Twenty-seventh 
street, New York City, has just introduced 
a line of new and exclusive designs in dis- 
play papers, accessories, and other display 
materials. Catalogues are now ready for dis 
tribution and will be sent promptly upon 
request to the firm. 

Displaymen and buyers are cordially in 
vited to inspect the company’s new head 
quarters and showrooms. 





Dis-Play-Well, Inc., Announces 
New Coronation Item 

Dis-Play-Well, Inc., 23 East Twenty-sec 
ond street, New York City, is exhibiting ; 
special line of Corobuff especially designe: 
for coronation displays. The authorized re 
and blue of the colors to be used are fea 
tured, while the material itself is covere: 
with flitter. The effect is very attractive 
Samples will be sent on request. 
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PROFITABLE 
WINDOW 
DISPLAY 


We offer you these four essentials to 
an effective window display campaign; 
national, regional or local: 


Scientific coverage, planned from 
our master files. 


The best locations in every city. 
Proper timing of all displays. 
All installations uniform. 


For complete information and list of 
our 142 Associate Offices, covering 
6,087 cities and towns, write 


WINDOWJADVERTISING, INC. 
AND ASSOCIATES 


175 Fifth Ave. 560 W. Lake St. 


New York Chicago 
VN, 


FOR, LOWCOST 8 SALES RESULTS. 

















You spend good 
money for adver- 
tising cutouts or 


ARDBOARD 
.» EASELS 323,,nc% 


is economy to use the Stand Pat Easel, with 
special lock feature which insures it against fall- 
ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary 
easel encounters. The Stand Pat Easel will out- 
live your display card. Write for samples today. 


Stand Pat Easel Corzp., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N.Y. 

















“Serving the Display Profession’’ 
Distinctive Display Equipment and Novelties 


NAT SIEGEL 


38 W. 38th Street New York City 
Telephone: Wlsconsin 7-4887 








—when in need of 


FANCY PAPERS 


plain, printed, corrugated, coated and all display ac- 
cessories, address your inquiry to our new address. 


JOSEPH E. PODGOR CO., INC. 
618 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








Use Modern Die-Cut Display Letters 
for sales producing displays, signs and show 
cards. 

Cork, Felt, Poster Board, Gummed 
Paper, etc. Attractive colors to make your 
selection from. 

Millions of letters in stock at all times in mod- 
ern styles and desirable sizes. Catalog free. 


FELT LETTER STUDIOS, MFRS. 
£38 South Wel's Street Chicago, Illinois 


Please Mention DISPLAY WORLD 
When Wiiting Advettisers 
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Ingenious Device Adds Life 
To Displays 

Something decidedly new and refreshing by 
way of attention-arresting action for displays 
is offered by the Spell-O-Light timing device 
or “contact.” Originally developed in Eu- 
rope, where it has met with spectacular suc- 
cess, this device is now manufactured and 
sold here for the first time. 

The device is a patented variable sequence 
and timed lighting. In other words, any num- 
ber of lamp bulbs may be lighted individually 
or in groups of any number. Bulbs turn 
on progressively and automatically, and when 
all are lighted for a given interval, they are 
extinguished as a unit, so the lighting cycle 
can again start up. Different portions of a 
window display may be illuminated in any 
desired rotation and timing. Different colored 
bulbs may be used. Various reflecting or 
transparent lettering and panels may be illu- 
minated in selected colors in any given se- 
quence or timing, for the desired emphasis or 
progressive story telling. No end of novel and 
interesting effects are possible. 

The simple “contact” does away with in- 
tricate and costly mechanisms. No wiring is 
required—the first “contact” simply connects 
with the nearest electric socket by means of 
an attachment cord. Jumper cords connect 
scattered “contacts” or groups. No skill 
required to install the Spell-O-Light display. 

Because of the many possibilities of the 
“contacts” in the display field, particularly for 
window dressing, special signs, exhibition 
booths, marquees, and many electrical effects, 
they are made available for use in any assem- 
bly by the Besbee Products Corporation, a 
subsidiary of Heinemann Electric Co., Tren- 


ton, N. J. 


—. 
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A. J. Roeder Turns Tables 
On Birthday Guests 


The display department personnel of the 
William H. Block Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., participated in a “surprise” birthday 
party on A. J. Roeder, display director, on 
January 9. But when Roeder appeared on 
the scene he wore across his shirt a large 
ribbon bearing the word “Surprise!” The 
boys are still trying to figure out who was 
the surpriser and who the surprisee. 





Kay Bee Service 
Enlarges 

The Kay Bee Display Service, Effingham, 
Ill., is moving into new and larger quarters 
where the company will have, in addition to 
its work shop and stock room, a modern 
showroom. Besides installing displays for 
national advertisers, the Kay Bee service is 
equipped to build and install displays for the 
retailer. The company’s clientele is entirely 
composed of small-town merchants, but in 
spite of this fact Kay Bee patrons are known 
as having “city windows.” 





THE RAY SCHOOLS 
COURSES IN WINDOW AND STORE 
DISPLAY e SHOW CARD WRITING 
ADVERTISING COPY AND LAYOUT 
STYLING e COLOR » MERCHANDISING 


Personal Training @ Individual Advancement 
116 S. Michigan Blvd. @ Chicago @ Dept. ST 
| aR a RO 













AN EAR-WIGGLING 
EASTER BUNNY 
for Your Show Window 


Easter is a time when you 
want something special in display —something 
catchy, with ACTION in it. An Easter bunny, 
for instance, with the eyes rolling drolly —the 
stump of a tail wagging provocatively —and 
the ears flapping comically —all animated with 
a PENDULUM POWER UNIT. 





There are dozens of timely, eye-catching ani- 
mated displays that you could operate all 
through the year with this same simple, de- 
pendable device. Can be easily arranged to 
produce a variety of motions—up and down, 
left to right, semicircular, etc. 

Pendulum Power Units cost little, and the op- 
erating expense is hardly worth mentioning — 
less than a cent a day. Learn all about this use- 
ful and reliable power unit—and other interest- 
ing business-getters. Write for illustrated folder. 


“Motion Sells 1 fo} <= @iolole am 
MOTION DISPLAYS Inc. 


Divisicn of Mergenthaler 


27-RYERSON ST. 


Linotype Company 


BROOKLYN. N.Y. 
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1937 Merchandising Program 


Fxemplified By Displays 


By BESSYE WILLIAMS 
Fashion Worth News, New York City 





A new year and a new program for mer- 
chandising wool pile rugs and carpets is 
the 1937 story of Sach Quality Furniture 
Inc., New York City. Timely promotions, 
good advertising, and displays stimulating 
sales will be combined during the coming 
months to dramatize to customers the full 
beauty, value, and fashion importance of 
the merchandise. 

The first step-in this direction was the 
opening in mid-November of a new Harlem 
store, in which the attractive floor covering 
department is an outstanding feature. “In 
this new section, where we have incorpo- 
rated the cardinal principles of our 1937 


merchandising program, we have tried to do 
two things,’ Sidney A. Joffee, rug buyer, 
states. “First, to set up the merchandise so 
it can be seen at a glance. Second, to ar- 
range stock to simplify selling. 

“We have accomplished this by alternating 
ensembles with merchandise groups. This 
gives the ultimate in eye appeal and at the 
saine time divides merchandise so that sev- 
eral salesmen can work in the department 
without getting in each other’s way.” 

Thoroughly modern in style, the two fea- 
tures which contribute most to this new de- 
partment are white overhead valances (of 
plywood and Masonite) to unify various 





groups, and the exclusive use of indirect 
lighting to assure best presentation of the 
floor covering. 

Bright color and increased emphasis or 
style is brought to the department by the ex 
tensive use of ensembles. Executives here 
are heartily in accord with the principles 
which the Institute of Carpet Manufacturer 
of America is sponsoring in its nation-wide 
program to point out that the way to in 
creased profits is through the attractive dis 
play of style-right rugs and carpets. There 
fore, at all times there will be nine complete 
displays of floor coverings, furniture, drap- 
eries, wall coverings, and accessories; three 
will be developed in Early American, three 
in Eighteenth Century, and three in Modern. 

The department occupies the comparatively 
small floor area of 2,500 square feet. The 
layout is best described as consisting of an 
aisle 15 feet wide runing in a broad “U” 
shape, with one major display room 42 by 
22 feet located in the heart of the “U.” 

Customers, as a matter of fact, do not al- 
ways reach the major stock sections, but 
often buy the merchandise shown in the en- 
semble displays. 

Every detail of the displays is carefully 
worked out to assure a harmonious, eye-ap- 
pealing unit. Strip lighting hidden under the 
valances creates exactly the right brilliance 
to enhance color tones and the full beauty 
of the rugs. (Strip lighting was used here 
also to detract attention from the unsightly 
tin ceiling of what was originally an old 
building). 

Back walls of ensemble displays are at- 
tractively decorated in the newest high-style 
wall coverings of accurate period design, and 
color schemes are sophisticated. No effort 
is made to “talk down” to the customer. 
Lamps, draperies, ash-trays, and other ac- 
cessories, some of which are bought outside 
the store with a special budget, are un- 
usually attractive, colorful, and distinctly 
smart. The primary thought is to dress up 
the merchandise to heighten its appeal. 

The result is that each ensemble is as 


—Full value of accessories in "dressing up" 

merchandise is demonstrated in this modern 

ensemble display. High-style wall coverings, 

lamps, pictures, books, ash-trays, and even 

glasses bring color and liveliness to the 
setting— 


—The main aisle in the new rug and carpet 
department at Sachs Quality Furniture, Inc., 
New York City, features a panorama of en- 
semble displays on the right, with two arch- 
ways leading into a major display section. 
On the left, two rug lines are broken up by 
a long, narrow ensemble unit to lend variety 
to the layout— 
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attractive and natural looking as a corner in 
some well-groomed apartment. 

“Customers have not only evidenced full 
approval of our new floor covering depart- 
ment, but in the brief weeks of 1936 they 
have responded to the principles dramatized 
here. We expect this approval to result in 
increased profits for 1937.” 

Many retailers anxious to set up ensemble 
displays, but without an interior decorator 
tc advise them, complain that they don’t 
know -how to begin. This detailed descrip- 
tion of five striking displays presents a con- 
structive idea of how Sach’s handled the 
problem. 

1. Ensemble display in modern period: 
Brown wool pile rug in modern “block and 
live” design developed in cream, brown, and 
rust tones is hung against a wall covering 
eo! orange and brown horizontal stripes 
(ombre effect) on a deep cream background. 
A three-tiered modern walnut coffee table 
is flanked by a lounge chair in brown texture 
iabric, with the back and seat cushions in 
brown and white plaid. A second lounge 
chair is used in rust-colored texture fabric 
with the back and seat cushion in novelty 
white stripe. Back of each chair are twin 
chests of drawers (walnut in Modern de- 
sign). On each chest is a table lamp with 
cylinder base of natural wood. The match- 
ing shade has a simulated grained wood ef- 
fect. Companion pictures in brown, tan, and 


white (Modern) with white frames, hang 
over the chests. Accessories include a large 
glass bubble bowl with giant sprays of 


cream-colored dogwood, and white pottery 
cigarette box with matching ash-trays. 

2. Ensemble display in Eighteenth Century 
period: A sheen-type Oriental pattern is 
hung between square columns papered in 
bright yellow and white wall covering in 
classic design. Before each column are twin 
occasional tables (mahogany) topped with 
all-white lamps which accent the white tones 
in the wall covering. Vase-like bases are of 
white pottery, and silk shades have self- 


—Two attractive and colorful Early Amer- 

ican ensemble displays. Note how rugs are 

used as effective background for the maple 
furniture— 
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color shadow design. The central unit is a 
pull-up chair upholstered in dark blue, with 
satin-finished fabric with a hairline square 
in white. Books, a white china figurine, and 
a gaily colored pottery cigarette barrel with 
matching ash-tray make up the accessory 
notes. 

3. Ensemble display in Early American 
setting: A hooked rug pattern with a color- 
ful, floral motif in diamond squares serves 
as a background for a maple and red brick 
fireplace, over which is hung a circular mir- 
ror in a frame of narrow maple. Artificial 
red geraniums in white flower pots decorate 
the far ends of the mantle. Gas logs and 
brass andirons complete the unit.. A: three- 
legged, novelty coffee table in maple holds 
a chocolate pot and cups and saucers done 
in peasant type pottery. The chintz arm 
chair in a colorful sprig pattern on a brown 
background at the right side of the coffee 
table is balanced by a_ high-backed, low- 
seated maple rocker. 

4. Ensemble display in Eighteenth Century 
setting: The turquoise blue wall covering, 
with a geometric rod and ball design in 
white, serves as the background for an Ori- 
ental design rug in rose-mulberry tones 
hung (rippled) from the valance line, with 
sufficient lap on the floor for a pull-up chair 
upholstered in blue matelasse of over-all de- 
sign in white. This is accompanied by a 
Chippendale mahogany lamp table. The 
table lamp has a china base with a delicate 
print design in deep rose color. The shade 
is of pongee. The Japanese prints bordering 
the rug on either side have as their domi- 
nant tone the same blue shade which char- 
acterizes the wall paper. 

5. Ensemble display in Modern period: A 
brown Modern rug in a dramatic design of 
cream and brown, is hung (flat) on the wall 
from the valance line. Sufficient lap is pro- 
vided on a 2-inch riser for a furniture dis- 
play of a combination table (walnut) accom- 
panied by a novelty pull-up chair in brown 
texture fabric, made bright with a yellow 
coin dot. The brown pottery lamp has a 
pleated, white parchment shade, made attrac- 
tive with a wooden ball trim. The wall cov- 
ering is in white and has an extravagant 
palm tree design in a tropical green. 





























Tacks Drives 
Wallboard, 3” 
Letters, and 
Frames ad 


Yo OTACKER 


OR tacking wallboard, letters, frames, 
etc., display and sign men find the %4- 
inch Hansco Tacker saves time, labor, 
materials—and does a neater, better job! 
Solid, powerful, controlled blows leave 


AS 


[HANSCO) marks. Investigate. 
\ oat ord Ask for T-48 Folder 


A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


5041 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


no dents or hammer 











STEVENSON ANIMOTOR 


Guaranteed Four-Shaft Motor For 


MOTION DISPLAYS 










110 V.—60 Cycle—A. C. or D. C. 


FOUR DOUBLE-END SHAFTS 

Fast Rotary—50 r.p.m. 

Slow Rotary—6 r.p.m. 

Indexing—60°, 6 Stops 

2 Secs. Motion—8 Secs. Still 

Oscillation—70°, 10 Sec. Cycle 

Reverse Direction Each End 
Rubber Grommets, for use in mounting, 
eliminate vibration and _ insure _ silence. 
Flanged adaptor for direct connection of 
motion piece to motor—no cams, strings, 
belts, pulleys, etc. 
Used nationally by Kelvinator, U. S. Rub- 
ber, General Electric, Goodrich, Crosley and 
others. 


D. M. STEVENSON ENGINEERING CO. 


2842 W. Grand Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 
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Remodeled Nashville Store 
Stresses Interior Display 


By CHARLIE ANDREWS 
Rich, Schwartz & Joseph, Nashville 





If you’ve ever tried on a Hickey-Freeman 
suit, when you’ve been accustomed to wearing 
hand-me-downs for several years, you can 
realize the thrill our display staff experienced 
at going into the new Rich, Schwartz & 
Joseph building last August. Maybe it’s not 
smart in me to say such a thing, but display 
work in a store of this type becomes much 
simpler than in the old location where the 
cutawl and hammer were worked over-time 
to “dress up” a store that had become out- 
moded. With head bowed in becoming mod- 
esty, I might say that any displayman with 
a knowledge of color harmony and _ balance 
could do a job in this plant. 

Maybe a few words about the store, its 
interior fittings, et cetera, would give you 
a better idea of the picture. Rich, Schwartz 
& Joseph has held an enviable position for 
many years as one of the leading fashion 
spots in the South and now, with the com- 
pletion of the new home, it assumes added 
fashion importance. 

The front is white stone and black marble 
done in a classically simple style. There are 
two windows facing the street and two lobby 
windows, in addition to small curved windows 
flanking the entrance doors. The company’s 
coat-of-arms is worked into the lobby floor— 
the same coat-of-arms that is found on the 
clothing labels and letter-heads. The window 


—No ledge trims are found in the remod- 

eled Rich, Schwartz & Joseph store, lighted 

wall cases being used instead. Small unit 

displays are built on plateau stands, featur- 

ing accessories. Such displays are changed 
daily— 


backgrounds are natural maple with the doors 
finished plainly in white and gold. 

We have no iedges to be trimmed. Lighted 
wall cases are used instead, eliminating the 
soiling of merchandise. The entire first floor 
is done in dark walnut with the shoe salon 
on the left, an island display featuring cos- 
metics, bags and jewelry in the center, and 
the lingerie department on the right. On the 
little plateau stands, shown at the front and 
back of the posts in the photograph, we build 
small unit displays of shoes and hose, bags 
and gloves, and other accessories, thus sug- 


gesting to the customer the correct ensemble 
or color scheme. These displays are changed 
daily and small cards are placed by them 
explaining that these are color schemes as 
suggested by Vogue or some other fashion 
authority. 

The modern sports shop on the second floor 
is the town’s busiest rendezvous for women 
who go in for sporting events. Riding togs, 
sweaters, blouses, knitwear and scarfs are dis- 
played here in indirectly lighted cases. Sport- 
type gloves are brought up from the first 
floor, together with sports bags, and are ar- 
ranged in neat units with sweaters, scarfs, 
and skirts. Customers sit in spacious comfort 
and the salespeople, selected for their inti- 
mate knowledge of outdoors apparel, show 
them an entire sports outfit without their 
having to leave the department. 

Fur coats, fur-trimmed coats, sports coats, 
and suits are carried on this floor. The stock 
is concealed and coats and suits are displayed 
in niches which are lighted from above, spot- 
lighting our leading fashions. The correct 
shoes and accessories are shown with them. 
We never miss an opportunity to suggest to 
a customer that they can conveniently select 
their entire outfit right here under one roof; 
ensemble displays are placed at every vantage 
point to further that idea. 

As the customer leaves the elevator on the 
third floor she enters the millinery salon, 
which is done in the Empire manner. All 
lighting is indirect. Names of the different 
departments are arranged in niches above the 
sections and are backed up by soft, warm 
lights. Dresses and costume suits are on the 
third floor and are displayed in lighted niches 
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—The millinery salon is done in the Empire 

manner. All lighting is indirect. Depart- 

ment identification signs are arranged in 

niches above the sections and are backed 
up by soft, warm lights— 


together with the proper 
salesperson has her own 
again the stock is concealed. 
On the fourth floor are located the general 
offices and lounge. This lounge was planned 
by one of the nation’s leading interior deco- 
rators and is a joy to the artist’s heart. Here 
is a splendid opportunity to advertise this 
feature as the meeting place for down-town 
shoppers. Customers use the writing room, 
where distinctive note-paper is supplied, and 
all leading fashion journals are placed con- 
veniently within reach. Pages carrying ad- 
vertisements of products featured here in our 
store are marked for the reader’s attention. 
Miss Mayme Mallory, who has been with 
the firm for many years, is an adept “display- 
man” herself and puts the feminine touch on 
all apparel showings and interior displays. 
The figures and fixtures are kept in an ample 
fixture room in the basement and are brought 


millinery. Each 
fitting-room and 
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up to the windows by elevator. Display cards 
and advertisements are planned, in collabora- 
tion with Miss Mallory, in my office on the 
fourth fioor. 

In a high-style store of this type it is 
rather difficult to plan sale promotions very 
far in advance. We depend on featuring a 
fashion rather than a price event so we plan 
our displays and advertising about a week 
or ten days ahead of their appearance. We 
attempt to give our customers information 
concerning style instead of trying to bludgeon 
them into buying price merchandise, and we 
have found that it pays. Women are hungry 
for fashion advice coming from someone they 
have known for a long time. In my humble 
opinion that is the displayman’s job in the 
women’s specialty store—to present this ad- 
vice in a palatable, dramatic fashion. 


—In the modern sports shop customers sit at 
ease while complete outfits are assembled 
by salesladies selected for their intimate 
knowledge of outdoors apparel. The stock 
is concealed, and coats and suits are dis- 
played in niches lighted from above— 





Everything for 


CORONATION, EASTER 


and 


SPRING 
DISPLAY 


Our catalogue contains everything needed 
for complete display trims from special 
window pieces, flowers, etc., to interior 
and case trims. 


® 
Send for Latest Catalogue at Once 
* 


Discounts available to legitimate display 
jobbers. 


Lewis Display Materials, Inc. 
480 Lexington Ave. New York City 
Styled Displays Sell More Merchandise 


IANO NONE 
JOBBERS-- 
I93¢ Is In? 


The new silhouette bodies featuring square 
shoulders and high bust is one of the most 
important developments in the 1937 Spring 
Season line of Masso Mannequins. 


One more new development will be our 
new artistic figure which is now ready. 
This figure will retail for $100.00. There 
is nothing smarter in the market. Those 
who know distinction will prefer our new 
Aristocratic Figure. It will be made both 
with silk wig and molded hair. 


We also have lower priced figures for the 
stores which want the more economical 
prices. 


FELIX MASSO 


215 West 20th St. New York City 
CORONATION 





RED and BLUE 


COLOR TINSEL 


The Most This Event 


DIS-PLAY-WELL, INC. 


23 EAST 22ND ST. NEW YORK CITY 
969 McCarter Highway, Newark, N. J. 
Send for Samples 


SELF- 


Outstanding Item for 











ePlease Mention DISPLAY WORLD 
When Writing Advettisers 
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A Proposed Display Code 


(Suggested code with revisions for display, 
submitted by John R. A. de Jung, Spokane, 
Washington, tenth district director of the 
International Association of Display Men, 
and member of the president’s advisory com- 
mittee on national industrial legislation.) 

DISPLAY WORLD presents this proposed 
display code solely for its news value, know- 
ing that it will be the subject of much con- 
troversy. The code has not been presented 
to any governmental department and neither 
has it been adopted by the International 
Association of Display Men; it is offered by 
de Jung as an initial step in the preparation 


of a display code which should be fairly | 


well formulated in the event that a revised 
form of the NRA or a voluntary code 
projected by retailing groups should be 
placed in effect. Further comment will be 
found in an editorial on page 22. 





CODE 

Governing working hours, conditions, and 
rates of pay. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

The undersigned Association, organized 
November, 1896, now presenting this code is 
representative of all persons of the United 
States engaged or otherwise interested in 
that business whereby the advertising for 
sale of goods, wares, merchandise, services 
and other commodities are affected through 
display of the articles advertised, the exhibi- 
tion of cards, signs or other reading matter 
specially prepared with reference to said 
articles, or a combination of both of said 
advertising methods. In the selling of mer- 
chandise particularly it is generally recog- 
nized that its attractive display advertising 
is extremely important. In the retail field 
such display advertising, to a great exterit 
at least, is accomplished by means of what 
is commonly called “window dressing.” <As 
a matter of fact window display advertising 
is so widely used that even very small enter- 
prises, whenever properly located, feel it to 
be a necessity. 

The duties of a competent window display 
advertising worker, or so-called “window 
dresser” in any commercial establishment, 
and more especially in the larger retail em- 
poriums and department stores, demand a 
complete and varied knowledge of mer- 
chandise, a keen sense of consumer psychol- 
ogy, together with considerable artistic, ex- 
ecutive merchandising ability. 

A class of persons devoted to the fore- 
going work has developed as_ specialists 
equipped with the training, education, experi- 
ence, and temperament required to arrange 
and display commodities so as best to pro- 
mote their sale. Classifying display adver- 
tising workers and determining reasonable 
hours of work and adequate compensation 
for them is fairly simple in cases where they 
function as display advertising specialists 
under a single employer. It often occurs, 
however, that small business units periodi- 
cally or occasionally require the services of 
either their own employees or others skilled 
in exhibiting merchandise for sale, but can 
not afford to employ full time workers for 
that purpose alone. This problem is fre- 


quently solved by such concerns either hiring 
the regular services. or combination «sales 


persons and displaymen, 6r. by having their 


display advertising work- done under con- 
tract. - ‘ 
SECTION I—Definitions: - .; 

Displayman: The “word “displaynian” in- 
cludes both sexes. It;means a person whose 
daily services are regularly engaged’ pri- 
marily in arranging goods, wares, merchan- 
dise, and other commodities for show win- 
dow and other display advertising purposes, 
and all work in connection therewith, and 
who has been engaged in such work for not 
less than five years. Provided, however, that 
all persons occupying the position of a dis- 
playman upon the first day of January, 1937, 
shall be considered fully qualified as_ such. 
- Display Director: A displayman having 
complete charge and devoting full time to 
the display advertising and merchandising 
work of any business organization. 

Window Display Service Men: Display- 
men engaged in the business of contracting 
te do window display advertising work by 
the job are hereby designated as window dis- 
play advertising service men. 

Display Apprentices: All persons sixteen 
(16) years of age or over who perform per- 
sonal services as assistants to a displayman 
or display advertising service man. There 
shall be not more than one apprentice for 
each displayman or display advertising serv- 
ice man. 

Display Card Writer: A person whose 
principal duties consist of the preparation of 
cards and other reading matter used in con- 
junction with window display advertising 
and other display advertising. 

Overtime: All work performed in excess of 
forty (40) hours per week, or on holidays 
as hereinafter defined except for display di- 
rector. 

Holidays: All days observed as holidays 
in which any particular establishment shall 
remain closed for transaction of its regular 
business shall be considered, as to the em- 
ployees of such establishment,.to be a public 
holiday. 


SECTION II—Purposes of Code. 

This code is intended to accomplish the 
following general purposes: 

1. So far as possible to insure that any 
and all varying conditions of industry and 
employment affected hereby shall be in- 
cluded in its provisions. 

2. To fix an average work week so as 
most nearly to absorb the services of a!l per- 
sons normally attached to the business of 
window display advertising work, as here- 
tofore described. 

3. Minimum wage scales, classifications 
and charges are hereby established with ref- 
erence to the designated working hours, be- 
lieved to be sufficient in fact at this time to 
provide each class of workers, herein re- 
ferred to, an adequate standard of living in 
the localities in which they live. 

4. Membership in the organization pre- 
senting this Code is intended to be, and is in 
fact, free from inequitable restriction, and 
is truly representative of all persons en- 
gaged or employed in the business of mer- 


chandise display advertising as herein lim- 
ited. 
5.:(a) Employees shall have the right to 


‘organize and bargain collectively through 


representatives of their own choosing, ani 
shall be free from the interference, restraint 
or coercion of employers of labor or thei: 
agents in the designation of such represen- 
tatives or in self organization or in other 
concerted activities for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection, 

(b) No employee and no one seeking em- 
ployment shall be required as a condition 
of? employment to join any company union 
or:-to refrain from joining, organizing, or 
assisting a.labor organization of his own 
choosing. 

(c) Employers under this code shall com- 
ply with the maximum hours of labor, mini- 
mum rates of pay and other conditions of 
employment, approved or prescribed by the 
president of the United States or such gov- 
ernment agency created to regulate working 
conditions. 

SECTION IlI—Working Hours and Wages. 

1. Any person employed or doing business 
as a displayman or display card writer shall 
be entitled to receive as compensation there- 
for not less than fifty dollars ($50) minimum 
per week. A display director’s minimum 
compensation is fixed as follows: 

Disp. Dir. 


Company Volume Salary 
20 million and up ... i.e Nb oslo WOOOO 
15 million and up ......... 15,000 
LOrmilion Ate Gb oe ke Se so 10,000 
PURGES 2.002535. icin Te 
AmUlionvand Ups... 6. S66 asc ea ~ 6,500 
Oo tMOn AnOGD oo 3. is loceo. oss 8 > OO 
2 MmnNOMmaNe UO... els cc cee ee. 52000 
TP millionhvand Wp... se... 500 oe. 1000 
2 AMNION AIP MP: ...65 oie ce cas. “3,000 
100,000 or less ....... 2,500 


2. No window display service man shall 
install for contract any single window dis- 
play advertising for standard national ad- 
vertisers, having a floor area of twelve (12) 
square feet or less in consideration of any 
compensation less than one dollar ($1.00), 
which amount shall include services only. 
Installation to include crepe or corrugated 
paper only, lithographed or printed or proc- 
ess materials. 

3. Any display advertising service man 
doing free lance work shall not install dis 
plays of any merchandise with cloth or crepe 
backgrounds, having a floor area of twelve 
(12) square feet or less in consideration oi 
any compensation less than three dollars 
($3.00), which amount shall include services 
only. 

4. Display apprentices or display me 
chanics as herein defined shall be paid not 
less than twenty dollars ($20) per week. 

5. Forty. (40) hours shall constitute 
working week except for display director 
Additional time worked in any one week 
by reason of emergency either seasonal 01 
otherwise, shall be compensated at the rat 
of time and one-third for all such overtim« 
In no case shall any employee be require: 

[Continued on page 38] 
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MODERN 
DISPLAY PAPERS 


MATERIALS 
BOARD 
ACCESSORIES 


Booklet DA-7, containing over 50 
pages, including samples, just being 
issued. 





































Send your name for addition to our 
mailing list so that you will be sure 
to receive your copy. 
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ues win O OWNS ONE 
* WOW IT COSTS KO MO yeas 
4 wy: 


a 116. EAST 27™ STREET 
nEWw YORK 
—The Citizans' Motor Car Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, used this attractive display in their show- PHONE 
rooms during the holiday season just past. The display was designed and installed by H. R. — MUrRRAy-Hitt 5-268 
Schoenlaub. The framework was 8 by 8 by 16 feet, covered with 2,700 square feet of clear = a 
cellophane. The car was tilted at an angle of 30 degrees. Special yellow lumiline lamps were - = 
placed inside the car to bring out the richness of the upholstery— 














ARTISTIC DISPLAY MFG. CO. 











Glee Stocker Resigns From E. W. Calvin Joins Architectural 301 WEST 54TH ST. 

Wohl Shoe Company Decorating NEW YORK > f 4 4 
Glee R. Stocker, president, International Announcement has been made of the ap- Direct mfrs. ve ek 

Association of Display ; Men, has resigned pointment of E. W. Calvin as vice-president of— ys® 

his position as display director for the Wohl iis: hme of the. Rew Vouk olbes- 68 1v 


All styles, 
metal faced, 
metal-covered, catalin 
letters, colored mirror back- 


Shoe Company, St. Louis. The resignation 
became effective February 1. Stocker ex- 
pects to spend a month’s vacation in Florida 
or California before deciding definitely on his , ; , , intaieie emacs ; 

future plans. He has several attractive offers tion for the 1939 World’s Fair to be held in are. alias sien ax aadeiaer ote 
under consideration. that city. Write for quotations. Distributors Wanted. 


Architectural Decorating Company, 1600 ry 
South Jefferson street, Chicago. The New cow 


York office is soon to be opened in prepara- 

















JUST A REMINDER! 


Write today for your 
copy of my 
SILVER 

ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG No. 20 
One hundred eighty 
pages of supplies for 
Displaymen, Artists, 
Show Card Writers, 
Sign Painters—contain- 
ing everything modern 
and helpful in mate- 
rials. Just a_ postal 
will bring your copy. 


Bert L. Daily 


122 E. Third Street 
DAYTON. OHIO 


BLUE MIRROR SIGNS 


and other colors Mirror Plate Glass with raised 

CATALIN, Chrome-Faced, Metal Letters, a!l styles 

and sizes. 

PERSONALITY “CATALIN” SIGNS OUR SPE- 

CIALTY: Trade marks and names, scripts, per- 

sonal styles of lettering faithfully reproduced. 
Write for Price List and Catalog 


FIXMOBIL Display Art, 303 4th Ave., W.Y.C. 


MOULDINGS 
FRAMES | 

| 

| 
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—An amazingly life-like presentation, featuring President Roosevelt and Vice-president Garner, BRASS 

flanked with the presidential flags, was used by The Hecht Company, Washington, D. C., for COPPER Metal Moulding Co., Inc. 
the inaugural ceremonies at the national capital. The masques were created by Doane Powell, CHROME | 226 E. 144th St. 

New York City, while the bodies were constructed and dressed in formal morning attire by ey New York City 
James Styles, display director for Hecht's. A miniature cut-out railing, similar to that used on = STYLES | Mott Haven 9-7373 











the inaugural platform, was placed before the two figures— 
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‘Convention Committees 
and Program Outlined 


With preliminary preparations in full 
swing for the annual convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Display Men, to 
be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
August 1-5, announcement has been made 
of the official convention committees and 
a tentative program. The following are in 
charge of the activities: 

Chairman of the Chicago convention com- 
mittee and I. A. D. M. convention director, 
R. O. Johnson (president of the Chicago 
club and display director, The Common- 
wealth Edison Company.) Johnson will be 
assisted by Howard C. Oehler, Wieboldt 
Stores. Convention exhibits committee, E. J. 
Berg, chairman, assisted by L. J. Dwiggins. 
Publicity, Carl V. Haecker, Montgomery 
Ward & Co.; Samuel Himmelfarb, Mandel’s. 
Entertainment, Paul L. Wertz, The Fair; 
J. W. Campbell, Carson, Pirie Scott & Co. 
Decorations and special equipment, R. R. 
Jericho, The Boston Store; Clyde Downer, 
Hassel’s Shoe Store. Photograph contest, 
Dallas L. Schultz, United Manufacturers’ 
Mart; Art Miller, Display & Exhibits, Inc. 
Registration, John Polari, Charles A. Stev- 
ens & Co.; George Gottlieb, Greggory’s, Inc. 
Chicago manufacturers’ committee and rep- 
resentative of manufacturers’ group, Joseph 
I. Adler, Adler-Jones Company; Max Meier, 
Display Promotion Studios. Utilities divi- 
sion, Gilbert W. Brown, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Harry 
Swenson, Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Com- 
pany. 

Every man accepting responsibility on any 
of the above-mentioned committees has dedi- 
cated himself to serious attention to the de- 
tails incumbent on him with respect to his 
own committee, and to act at all times with 
a full understanding of his important rela- 
tionship with the general committee and the 
ultimate success of the convention. 

The tentative outline of the convention 
program is as follows: “Selling the Idea,” 
by R. R. Cunningham, head of the personnel 
department, LaSalle Extension University, 
Chicago. “Get the Right Mental Attitude To- 
ward Your Job,” by Homer T. Buckley, 
president, Buckley Dement Company, Chi- 
cago. Buckley at one time was connected 
with the display department at Marshall 
Field & Co., and was later in the advertising 
department of the same firm. “Streamline 
Merchandising for 1937 and 1938,” by Arthur 
Brayton, merchandising and personnel de- 
partment, Marshall Field & Co. “Modern In- 
terior Displays as Produced for Sears,” by 
Leslie S. Janes and associates of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. display department. 

Volunteers have been requested for one 
day’s series of ten-minute demonstrations of 
the right way of displaying merchandise, 
seventeen different commodities being fea- 
tured. This particular program will be under 
the direction of E. J. Berg. Displaymen de- 
siring to take part in any of the demonstra- 
tions are requested to communicate with 
him at Apartment 406, 4300 Drexel boule- 
vard, Chicago, as far in advance as possible. 

The convention entertainment program 
will be formally opened with a masque party 


to be held in the Bal Tabarin, Hotel Sher- 
man. This will be a Chicago Display Club 
entertainment to convention visitors. Every 
person attending will be required to be in 
costume. A cash prize of $50 will be awarded 
the wearer of the costume voted best by 
popular acclamation of the group. 

The entertainment for Monday and Tues- 
day night, August 2 and 3, is yet to be an- 
nounced. On Wednesday night the delegates 
will witness a period costume parade, by 
Lester Ltd., theatrical costume producers, 
Chicago. All costumes will be modeled on 
live models, Many of the costumes will be 
originals. 





New Display Novelties 
Should Win Favor 

For sparkling and timely 1937 spring 
openings a veritable medley of juvenile dis- 
play productions has burst upon the display 
field. Featured are attractive life-size chil- 
dren’s figures designed by Dorothea S. 
Davis, young New England artist, and cre- 
ated under her superivsion for the Display 
Products Company, Boston and Everett, 
Massachusetts. 

They were given their first showing to 
display managers and dealers early in Feb- 
ruary at the spacious new showrooms of 
Maharam Fabric Corporation, 130 West 
Forty-sixth street, New York City, distrib- 
utors for these novelties. They met with 
enthusiastic approval for children’s low- 
priced mannequins because of their appeal- 
ing likeness and natural charm. These fig- 
ures fit into 1937 spring openings and 
should meet with instantaneous — success. 
They embrace ages from 1 to 6 years. 

Miss Davis has also designed and cre- 


February, 1937 


ated a pictorial group of animals in clever 
sketchy style with most unique and entranc- 
ing color schemes. These little animals 
stand alone, are made of wood, and make 
a most interesting display. They includ: 
various types, from scotties to daschunds 
or a pink giraffe, not to overlook the im- 
mortal Easter bunnies. She has also create: 
three-fold panel screens with fascinating de- 
signs in raised and three dimensional effect: 
in a wide range of. colors. 

Miss Davis’ new wood cut-outs can b 
used very effectively by department store 
around their wall panels and should be o: 
much value for re-sale purposes for decor- 
ating children’s rooms. They embrace 
fascinating array of Mother Goose figures. 
All of these figures, backgrounds, cut-ou: 
displays, and animal figures will be on per 
manent display at Maharam Fabric Corpo 
ration, New York City, sole distributors. 





South Bend Club 
Elects Altman 


At a recent election of officers, the South 
Bend Display Club elected Martin C. Altman 
president. Edward Basker was appointed 
vice-president, Harold A. Smith secretary 
and treasurer, and William Neutzman pub 
licity chairman. All officers are members 
of the International Association of Display 
Men. A record program is planned for the 
club this year. 





New Display Firm 
Formed 

Display Creators, 110 West  Fortieth 
street, New York City, is the name of a new 
display firm formed by A. E. Hurst, presi- 
dent; Leo Einson, A. J. Edgell, Karl Wor- 
singer, and C. A. Smith. A complete service 
is offered advertising agents and manufac- 
turers by the firm, including lithography, 
photography, screen process, window display, 
commercial exhibits, etc. 





—Juvenile figures introduced by Display Products Company— 
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WwIiIndDoOow 
DISPLAY 
PROBLEMS 
FOR . 


aps 


@DISPLAY FABRICS 
@DISPLAY PAPERS 


@CHROME & FOIL 
MOULDINGS 


@PLYOPHANE (a Pliofilm 
product) 


eSGRASS MATS 


"THE HOUSE 


OF 
SERVICE" N.Y. © © « « 
CHICAGO .- - 
a Boston 
Raa Ma rae | 
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. . « CALL ON MAHARAM! 


We're ready to serve you with the finest 
line of new Spring Fabrics and Accessories 
in our history! 

3 


Sole National Distributor 
For 


eC HROMFELE X 
eM ETALFLE X 
eCOLOREJ ART BOARD 
eDIE CUT LETTERS 
Yeo EDESTAL S 


\ WRITE FOR 
> SAMPLES 
130 W. 46TH ST. AND PRICES 


- 6 E. LAKE ST. 


St. Louis (DeSoto Hotel) Cleveland ee 
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Sidney Goldberg Elected Cincinnati 
Club President 


At the January meeting of the Greater 
Cincinnati Display Club, Sidney Goldberg, 
Kline’s, was elected to the presidency. He 
succeeds Joseph Lombard, Bond Clothing 
Company. Goldberg has played a prominent 
part in the Cincinnati organization’s activi- 
ties since the club was organized and a bene- 





Sidney Goldberg 


ficial year may be looked forward to under 
his leadership. He served as chairman of 
the program committee for the 1936 conven- 
tion of the International Association of Dis- 
play Men. 

Stanley Holly, Charles B. Thomas Distrib- 
uting Company, was elected vice-president, 
and the remaining offices were filled as fol- 
lows: recording secretary, William Wasser, 
Jones the Florist; executive secretary, Earl 
Schube, La Mode; treasurer, Charles Metzel, 
Shillito’s. 

A business luncheon was held February 9, 
at which time plans were discussed for a 
well-rounded program of educational and 
social sessions for the coming year. The 
Next meeting will be held at the Netherland 
Plaza hotel Tuesday night, February 16. The 
guest speaker will be Nixon Denton, well- 
known sports columnist and humorist, who 
will discuss “Cincinnati Windows.” 


During the recent flood the local display 
club assisted in relief work, which included 
active service, as well as the processing of 
several thousand Red Cross arm bands for 
Cincinnati and Louisville workers. 





Display Fixture Catalog 
Released By Frankel 


Frankel Fixture Company, Inc., 493 
Seventh avenue, New York City, has just 
completed a new illustrated display presenta- 
tion entitled “Smart Modern Displayers” 
showing their new line of chromium and 
glass fixtures. 


Bader's, St. Louis, 


Enlarges 

Gordon Bader, Bader’s, St. Louis, has un- 
dertaken an enlargement program for his 
company’s showrooms and office. The space 
now occupied by the firm is being increased 
by about one-third. The enlargement was 
made necessary because of the addition of 
wall board to the company’s line of art and 
display materials, thus making it one of 
the few art stores in the country to handle 
wall board. 
John Wilson Resignation 
Is Reported 

Reports, which as yet have not been con- 
firmed to DISPLAY WORLD by Dispiay 
Products Company, Somerville, Mass., have 
been received that Jchn D. Wilson has sev- 
ered his connection with that firm. His 
future plans are unknown at this time. 





Bodo Kurgas Celebrates 


Anniversary 
Bodo Kurgas, of the Scruggs, Vander- 
voort & Barney display department, St. 


Louis, celebrated on February 1 the tenth 
anniversary of his arrival in America. By an 
odd coincidence, Kurgas, who comes from 
Dresden, Germany, lives on Dresden avenue 
in St. Louis. 





Judged by Any Standard— 
Foremost in Quality 


No matter what your present idea of cor- 
rugated display papers may be... 

See GLOSSIROLL and you'll have a new 
standard by which to judge. 

Acclaimed the BEST buy in corrugated 
display materials, GLOSSIROLL steps up 
to "TOP" position in Displaymen's prefer- 
ence. Use it and you'll know why. 

For attractive timely displays use GLOSSI- 
ROLL “the Display Material with Person- 
ality." 


GLOSSIROLL Scoops Again 
DC1—A NEW DISPLAY IDEA 
(patent applied for) 


A die cut continuous roll with an allover 
design applied to the backing giving an 
effect of framed pictures. A Glossiroll cor- 
rugated surface and a flat picture as a 
background. 

DCI—A rose design backing against a 
summer green Glossiroll 15x25”. 


EXCELSIOR PAPER SPECIALTIES CO., INC. 
640 West 57th Street 


New York City 














The Aristocrat of Price Markers 


Smart Interchangeable Metal 
Numerals and Letters Chrome 
—_—_—_e—e 2 


INTERCHANGEABLE 


FIBRE NUMERALS 


A limited supply of these sets available 
at $1.00 per set 
CONSISTING OF: 12 Numerals each, 0-9 incl., 
12 each $ and cts., decimal marks, and 12 ass’t 
lengths heavy black steel bases. Total 168 pieces. 
Ivory, Yellow, Red, Green. 1” or Y% size. 
Shipped C.O.D. or send money order. 
Orders for 12 or more sets only 


Combination Products Co. 


64-74 WEST 23RD ST. NEW YORK CITY 
Actual Samples sent on request 


Satin 











There Is A 
WINDOWPHANIE 
VALANCE 


For Your Store 


There are so many WIN- 
DOW PHANIE designs in 
carved glass effects, and 
colors as well, that you are bound to find the 
right one for your windows. You can save 
plenty of money. No loss in breakage, and 
the lighting effect from WINDOWPHANIE is 


unusual. Write for catalogue and free samples. 


D. W. MALZ, 65 Fifth Ave., New York City 











Background Displays Built To Your Sketch 


Also 
CROLL & FILIGREE CUT OUT 


BEAUTIFUL Mounted on Blue, 
CATALIN Black, Green, & Pink 
LETTERS MIRRORS 


American Display & Novelty Co. 
0 West 22nd Street, Dept. D. 2, New York, N. Y. 
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| NATIONAL CAPITAL DISPLAY CLUB 


Office Of Publicity 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. R. C. Kash, Editor, 
DISPLAY WORLD, 
Cincinnati, Chio. 

Dear Mr. Kash: 

Although our next regular meeting will 
not be held until Wednesday, February 2, 
a special executive meeting was held to- 
night in order to assist in any way possi- 
ble in the way of display and our own 
personal funds towards those in the flood 
area. 

You have many readers and followers 
in this city and there was much heartfelt 
concern as to your welfare and the others 
around you in this nation-wide tremor of 
catastrophe 

This organization extends its most pro- 
found sympathy toward your organization 
and the City of Cincinnati. We pledge 
ourselves to assist in any capacity within 
our jurisdiction to aid your fair city to- 
ward flood recovery. 

Since you are close to the situation and 
find it able to convey to us information 
as to just what conditions are and advice 
and suggestions as to what to do, we 
would appreciate an early reply (within 
your present restricted limitations) as to 
how we can better assist those in your 
own city and the adjoining stricken area. 

Most sympathetically yours, 
National Capital Display Club, 
Charles H. Malcheau, 
Publicity Director. 
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New Display Field 
For George Prater 

George Prater, formerly of the firm of 
Prater-Heier, St. Louis, revisited the Mis- 
souri city recently in connection with a 
Hollywood exhibit which was given a prom- 
inent place at Famous-Barr’s as a traffic- 
builder. The display consisted of several 
dozen attractively sculptured, life-size figures 
of leading movie stars, each clothed in the 
original costume worn in a favorite role. 
As an added feature, the display was accom- 
panied by Anita Page, diminutive movie star, 
in person. 

rater spent more than a year in gather- 
ing together the material for the complete 
exhibit, working with Feg Murray, who 
draws the syndicated cartoon “Seeing Stars.” 
The backgrounds for the displays were built 
in St. Louis by Advertisers’ Display & Ex- 
hibit Company, R. R. Yeager, president. 


Maharam Corrects 
Rumor 

Joseph Maharam, Maharam Fabric Corpo- 
ration, 130 West Forty-sixth street, New 
York City, has issued the following state- 
ment under date of January 29: “It has 
come to our attention that rumors have been 
circulating to the effect that we are no 
longer distributors for Chrometalflex, die 
cut letters, chrome tape, foil tape, Metalflex, 
and all other products manufactured by Dis- 
play Products Company. 

“These rumors are malicious and untrue. 
We wish to discredit these false reports and 
wish to report definitely that we are national 
distributors and maintain a very large stock 
to take care of all your requirements.” 




















OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 








DISPLAY MAN 


WANTED—Experienced window display 
man, one with original ideas, who can 
create backgrounds for retail furniture 
windows. 





Good opportunity. 


Write, stating past experience and quali- 
fications. Address 


“EASTERN STORE” 


Care DISPLAY WORLD—Eastern Office 
151 Fifth Ave. New York City 


DISPLAY MANAGER 


Capable of creating selling displays for 
windows and interiors at small expense; 
thorough knowledge of high fashion, 
“stocky” and Bargain Basement tech- 
niques. Must be good executive, able to 
organize department, superintend con- 
struction work and handle crew for rapid 
changes. State experience and _ salary 


required. 
“BOX B. G.” 


Care DISPLAY WORLD 








SELL DISPLAY MATERIALS BY MAIL to 
display jobbers and retailers. Artificial flowers, 
metal foils and” foil specialties, paper display 
specialties and other items. Inquiries solicited 
from reliable manufacturers only. Part or full 
time. Have ideas, lists, campaign plans and 
experience in ecoromically doing things. Ad- 
dress R. W., care DISPLAY WORLD. 


DISPLAYS, EXHIBITS, AND SIGNS 


elegantly lettered in the prevailing lettering 
modes with our letter patterns and pattern 
blanks at a remarkable saving in time. Twenty 
modern styles in many sizes. Samples and 
literature. 

DISPLAY-LETTERS CO. 
P. O. Box 235-G New York City 








DISPLAY MEN — MANAGERS 


Display photos and ideas+sold and exchanged 
by world’s only display photo library. Post card 
size photo, any subject 10 cents. Monthly serv- 
ice available. Send your photos (no half tones) 
for free exchange. For. full particulars write: 


CURTO DISPLAY RESEARCH, Inc. 
Box 466 Tucson, Arizona 








DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


To handle new style cloth advertising 
ideas. Write to 


MR. FELDER 


599 Eleventh Ave. New York City 
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A PROPOSED DISPLAY CODE 
[Continued from page 34] 
to work more than 1,064 hours in any six 
month’s period. All work performed on 
holidays as herein defined shall be paid for 
at overtime rate as aforesaid. 

6. No displayman, display card writer, or 
display apprentice, or display mechanic, 
regularly employed as such shall by con- 
tract or otherwise, procure or perform addi- 
tional employment by which his aggregat~ 
time worked shall exceed forty (40) work- 
ing hours per week. Provided, however, that 
such persons may render personal service i 
their regular employment as set forth in 
Paragraph 5 of this Section. And provide: 
further that such persons may, in accord 
ance with the terms of their several con 
tracts of employment, be required to per- 
form other services not directly connected 
with said occupation but nevertheless com- 
pensation and hours of labor shall at all 
times conform to the provisions of this Code. 
SECTION IV—Adjustment of Disputes. 

Should there arise any dispute which can 
not be readily adjusted between employer 
and employee under the provisions of this 
Code, the employees shall continue in serv 
ice under conditions existing prior to the 
time the dispute arose, and such difference 
shall be referred to a committee consisting 
of three (3) members, one representing the 
employee, one the employer, and a chairman 
selected jointly by the other two. Such com- 
mittee shall promptly adjudicate said dis- 
pute and its decision shall be final and bind 
ing upon both parties. 

SECTION V—Change of Code. 

No change in this Code shall be made 
unless thirty (30) days’ notice thereof shall 
be served upon all parties affected thereby. 
In the event of such notice a conference to 
consider the proposed changes shall be held 
not more than forty (40) days after the giv- 
ing of said notice at which .all interested 
parties may appear and be heard. If the 
puted subject or any portion thereof, then 
puted subject of any portion thereof, then 
the said difference shall be referred to an 
arbitration board for settlement. Two mem- 
bers thereof shall be appointed by the em- 
ployer, two by this Association, and a fifth 
member shall be selected by the four (4) 
members thus constituted. If the four (4) 
members shall not agree upon a fifth mem 
ber within thirty (30) days after their ap- 
pointment, then all proceedings with refer- 
ence to the dispute shall be submitted to 
the proper officer of the United States Gov- 
ernment in charge of administering the Na- 
tional Industrial Progress Act. And it is 
further provided that in the event of the fail- 
ure of the aforesaid board of arbitration to 
settle any difference submitted thereto, then 
said matter shall be likewise submitted to 
the United States government as aforesaid. 
Respectfully submitted, this day oi 
International Association of Display Men 

By 


Helen Coles Joins 
Bonwit Teller's 

Helen Coles, formerly display manager for 
R. H. Macy & Co. New York City, hi 
joined Bonwit Teller’s, of the same city. Sh 
is in charge of display. 


Fe 
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Display’s Great Monthly Digest 


SERVICE BUREAU 


The DISPLAY WORLD Service Bureau will 
te glad to supply the latest authentic informa- 
tion about anything in the display line in 
which you are interested. If you do not find 

our needs listed on this blank, write a sepa- 
site letter. If we do not have the information 
ou want on file, we’ll find out for you. Avail 
ourself of our service facilities without cost 

+ obligation. This service includes an analysis 

any display problem. 


() Air Brushes 

() Airpainting Equipment 
() Animated Signs 

() Artificial Flowers 

() Artificial Snow 

C) Backgrounds 

CL) Background Coverings 
CL] Booths and Floats 

C) Brushes and Pens 

CL) Cabinets—Revolving 
LC] Card & Mat Board 

CL) Cardwriters’ Materials 
C] Color Lighting 

[] Crepe Papers 

() Cut-out Letters 

C] Cutting Machines 

CL] Decorative Papers 

CJ Decalcomania 

[) Display Furniture 

() Display Forms 

CL) Display Racks 

CL) Drawing Boards 

() Enlarging Projectors 
CL) Exhibit Displays 

() Fabrics and Trimmings 
C) Fixtures 

(1) Flags and Banners 

CL] Foils 

CL) Fountains 

CL] Invisible Glass 

C Lacquering Outfits 

CL) Lamp Coloring 

C) Lighting—Equipment 
CL] Lithographed Displays 
[] Mannequins 


() Millinery Heads 
Motion Displays 
Motion Mechanisms 
Natural Foliage 
Pageants & Exhibits 
Plaques (Window) 
Paper Mache Specialties 
Photographic Blowups 
Plastic and Composition Pieces 
Plushes and Velours 
Price Cards—Tickets 
Price Ticket Holders 
Reflectors 

CL) Sale Banners 

CL] Socks—Window 

CL) Show Cards 

C] Show Card Supplies 
CL) Show Cases 

_) Show Case Lighting 
() Signs—Card Holders 
C] Signs—Brass—Bronze 
(] Signs—Electric 

[] Sleeve Forms 

(] Stencil Outfits 

(] Stock Posters 

() Store Designing 

C] Store Fronts 2 
() Tackers 

[] Time Switches 

() Turntables 

[) Valances 

[) Wall Board 

[] Window Drapes 

C] Window Lighting 

[) Wood Carvings 


C} Do you wish a copy of their catalog? 

[] Do you plan to remodel your store soon? 

0 Do ycu plan to build a store soon? 
MAIL TO 


The DISPLAY WORLD 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


OOOoOoOoOoooooo 





Display Manager.. 


Street 





City | ee 








DISPLAY WORLD 


Carl Goettman, Well-Known 
In Display Field, Dies 

Carl F. Goettman, one of Pittsburgh's 
best-known department store executives and 
nationally known in display circles, died at 
his home January 9 following a short illness 
of influenza. He was fifty-six years old. 

For more than forty-five years Goettman 
was in the employ of the Joseph Horne Com- 





Carl F. Goettman 


pany, starting with the store as cash-boy at 
the age of eleven. For many years he was in 
charge of sales in the store’s men’s furnish- 
ings department. 

In 1925 Goettman was made display mana- 
ger for Horne’s and his work in this con- 
nection brought him national recognition. 
He served for a time as president of the 
International Association of Display Men. 
Following the Christmas season of 1936 he 
went to Atlantic City for a two-weeks’ vaca- 
tion, where he contracted the disease which 
caused his death. 

Funeral services were held January 12 in 
the Church of the Holy Name, and burial 
took place in Holy Name cemetery, Pitts- 
burgh. He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Mil- 
dred Goettman, three sisters and one brother. 


Approved Display Stand 
Now On Sale 

The newly developed departmental disp‘ay 
stand recommended by the sales promotion 
division, National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, has been placed on the market by 
General Display Case Company, 57 Greene 
street, New York City. Members of the 
NRDGA attending the national convention 
in January were very enthusiastic about the 
new stand and it is interesting to note that 
every section of the country has either or- 
dered, or expressed keen interest in, the 
device. The stand is discussed more particu- 
larly in Thomas Robb’s article on internal 
store promotion elsewhere in this issue. 


Botany Worsted Announces 
Display Awards 

In the window display contest conducted 
recently by Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, 
N. J., prizes have been awarded to the fol- 
lowing display managers: 

First, $100, Ray Larson, T. S. Martin Com- 
pany, Sioux City, Iowa; second, $50, John 
KE. Meyn, The Aquila (Haas Bros. Company), 
Omaha, Nebraska; third, $20, Russell T. 
Roe, Fandel’s, St. Cloud, Minn.; honorable 
mention, $10, Richard A. Staines, Vandever 
Dry Goods Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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If you cannot obtain product desired from your 


fixture house, 
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COROCRAFT 
PRODUCT 


Colortul Effective 
Productive 


COROBUFF fills all 


these requirements. 





To get the most out of 
your displays, both win- 
dow, ledge and counter, 
use Corobuff — easy to 
handle—easy to install. 
Carried in stock by job- 
bers everywhere. 


Our Spring line is now 
ready—Write for cata- 
logue. 


WINDOW ADVERTISING, Inc. 


National Sales Agents 
175 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


THE NEW HAND MOLDED 
s > y 
SLEEVE FORMS 
Order Today—They Are Ready 
Women’s Mannish Suits $2.9 pr. 
Men’s Suits and Coats $3.00 pr. 
Boys’ Suits and Coats $2.50 pr. 
@ Will last for many years @ 
Endorsed and Used Today by: 
John David --R. H. Macy 
Broadstreets --W eber & Heilbroner 
Saks & Co. .-Montgomery Ward Co. 
Stern Bros. -Arnold Constable, etc. 








send us check for $ ..... of artt- 





cle wanted and the concern’s name. We will 
ship postpaid. 
Turntables, No. 1—Sturdy Midget, 


75-lb. 





load. 
Guaranteed self-oiling. Uses ic Elec. a day. 


NOW complete . 


$14 








Goodman Flexible Sleeve Form Co. 


Manufacturers of the Famous Goodman Patent 


Sleeve Forms and 


217 West 125th St. 


Display Specialties 


New York, N. Y. 


Rotary 








MILEO 


MANNEQUINS 


A new and complete line of flexible 
and rigid models. 


The choice of discriminating display 
men and retailers. 


Factory and Showroom Now Located at 


7 West 36th Street, near Fifth Avenue 


New York City 











PHOTOGRAPHIC ENLARGEMENTS 


From photographs or printed matter. 
and counter display. 


NEW YORK SOLAR PRINT CO. 


30 Cooper Square 


BLOWUPS 


For window 
Mounted or unmounted. 


Since 1907 
New York City 





























EARN 


WINDOW DISPLAY 
CARD WRITING 
and ADVERTISING 
By Our 
HOME STUDY 
METHOD 










EASY PAYMENTS 
Write for Catalog 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


300 W. Adams Chicago 





FLEA POWER 


Speed Nay , RS 


COMPLETE line of back- 
geared motors built for ani- 
mated displays that deliver any 
speed desired—that plug into light 


irs circuit. Eliminate battery nuisance. 
of 





radio interference. transformers and 
fire hazard—can he assembled to 
mount in any position. Cool run- 
ning, dependable. 10 types to pick 
from. Write for Cataloa. 
SPEEDWAY MFG. CO. 
1841 S. 52nd Ave. CICERO, ILL. 


Fr \arumawd dif rlay- 

























CUT-OUT LETTERS for DISPLAY WORK 


3,32 to 1 inch or more in thickness 
IN MANY BEAUTIFUL FINISHES 


ON More Beautiful 
LIN and Less Expen-. 
sive than Hand 

NLIN Cut Letters. 


0! "hee Samples and Price List 
Display & Sign Materials 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 








VALANCES 


aya An inexpensive way 
me) to improve 


Posada DISPLAY WINDOWS 


Send Glass Sizes for 
Samples and Designs. 


Camden Artcraft Co. 


160 N. Wells St., Chicago 













V0 ack etier lirik 


BUFFALO, 


POSTERS-CARDS 








ePlease Mention DISPLAY WORLD 
When Wiiting Advettisers 
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WHAT IS MODERN DISPLAY? 
[Continued from page 3} 
the best we can with what is put at our dis- 
posal, although at times it seems very try- 
ing and discouraging. 

We are sometimes forced to sacrifice a 
little beauty and simplicity in certain stores 
in order to put across the selling idea de- 
manded of every display. Location and type 
of store play a great part in regulating this 
phase of display. I greatly enjoy studying a 
beautiful display from some exclusive store, 
and make special trips out of my way actu- 
ally to see such types of display. We all 
would like to create work that commands 
beauty, art, and simplicity; but we must first 
consider our locations, and display our work 
accordingly. 

Hence, we come right down to the same 
principles of display, whether it be an ex- 
clusive store or one of a contrasting type. 
Every display will either sell the merchan- 
dise or the store itself. Every display will 
promote and dramatize. Every display will 
have an idea. Every display should empha- 
size the merchandise. 

Every display must be planned carefully. 
We must play up new and promising fash- 
ions for all they are worth. Displays should 
be built around a real idea. It isn’t enough 
that our windows be attention-arresting, or 
even crowd-stopping. It isn’t enough that 
they be dramatic. It isn’t enough that they 
heighten the reputation of the store itself. 

They must actually create desires that 
open up reluctant purse strings. They must 
literally pull people into the store. They 
must get right down to business. In other 
words they must sell. That’s the formula of 
display; that’s the antidote for poor busi- 
ness; that’s the secr¢t behind modern display. 

Call it showmanship. Call it applied psy- 
chology. In any event it is modern display— 
and good business. 


ST. LOUIS CLUB MEETING 

WELL ATTENDED 
[Continued from page 25] 
of thinking each job a temporary one. Look 
at the habits within yourself, wrap up the 
things you want to keep, and toss out the 
habits that anchor you to the sands of fail- 
ure. 

“Next is the ‘worry window,’ which can 
be defined as disorganized thinking. Worry 
kills the thoughts that we need so much for 
our work. 

“Then we take a few steps to the ‘window 
of faith.” Faith is the first essential to dis- 
play success. No great thing comes to any 
man unless he possesses this quality in 
abundance. 

“There is the ‘keep busy window.’ The 
displayman who swings hard at every piece 
of merchandise the buyer hands him and 
builds a little better display each time—this 
displayman is welcome in any store and al- 
ways will be. An empty window is always 
a challenge for improvement. Work is the 
salvation of man, remedy for all his ills, and 
the only activity which makes him a person 
of full stature. 

“The last window, always in view, is ‘the 
window of opportunity.’ Opportunities in 
display today are unlimited. Display is no 
longer a medium in swaddling clothes. It 
has grown up into a husky, two-fisted fighter, 
who consistently rings up sales. Display has 
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dramatized itself and has become an actor 
instead of a stage-hand in this play called 
advertising.” 

In conclusion, Bingham spoke highly of 
the good work accomplished in the national 
association under the administration of 
Stocker. 

Following Bingham, R. C. Kash, editor, 
DISPLAY WORLD, discussed the part dis- 
play has played in raising the American 
standard of living, and the necessity for 
unity among displaymen. 

Larry Beaumont, representing the Upson 
Company, Lockport, N. Y., and Art Rup- 
precht put on a demonstration illustrating 
the possibilities of their company’s products 
in the display field. 

After the drawing of the attendance prize, 
which was won by Roland Spies, Bader’s, 
most of those present adjourned to the tap- 
room of the hotel where display in all its 
ramifications was discussed at length. 





Fixmobil Company Specializes 
In Personality Signs 


The Fixmobil Company, 303 Fourth ave- 
nue, New York City, is specializing in the 
production of “personality” signs, through 
the faithful reproduction of trade marks, 
names, or designs, made from cut-out catalin 
or chrome and mounted or artistically 
etched on blue mirror and other backgrounds. 
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